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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO THE HUMMING BIRD. 
Bird of the mist-like murmuring wing, 
Afar from bright Peruvian bowers, 
Love lights thy native home, when Spring 
Unfolds her latest flowers ; 
When dew-drops brighter than the gem 
Which burns on Stamboul’s diadem, 
Glitter on every shining leaf, 
Like tears which are not shed by grief, 
But such as dash the smiles of youth, 
Love’s offering at the shrine of truth. 


Bird of the sapphire plumage bright, 
Welcome to northern bowers again, 

Now May’s own balmy airs invite, 
And flowers are out in field and glen ; 

Which hoard for thee their honey dew, 

In fragrant cups of every hue, 

From the deep crimson of the rose, 
‘To wild impatiens’ blossom pale, 

Which o’er the gurgling fountain blows 
In many a forest cinctured vale; 

The favourite of thy summer hours, 

When thou art called to wild-wood bowers— 

And I shall cease to hear thy wing, 

like a spirit’s trembling o’er 

The wild vine’s gorgeous blossoming, 
Whose green arch spans my humble door ; 

For of the deep and tangled glen, 

Thou art the lonely tenant then. 


Loveliest of all, yet formed for Spring’s 
Gay reign, and matchless diadem, 

Thou seem’st a living flower with wings, 
Or bright and animated gem— 

And not alone thine eye of light, 

Or meteor speed, or plumage bright, 
Endears thee to my heart; 

But thy affections, pure and warm, 

Are worthy of so sweet a form— 
All passion as thou art; 

While feathered minstrels idly sing, 
Thy anxious cares thy love attest, 

And warn each bird of bolder wing 
To shun the precincts of thy nest; 

Still Love and Memory more endear 
Thee and thy flowery haunts to me, 

For she who lov’d and sought thee here 
In many a cloudless hour of glee, 

Now reft of life and beauty sleeps, 

Where yonder pendant willow weeps, 

Where I have wept her early doom; 

She passed from beauty to the tomb— 
Like sunset on the Indian main, 

Without a cloud to intervene 

And mar the splendour of the scene— 
Her gentle beauty knew no stain; 

And never had the blight of grief 

Stamp’'d it as Autumn stamps the leaf, 

Inspiring melancholy feeling ; 

1 knew her but in youth, revealing 

The sunrise smiles of hope and bliss, 
And the just dawning light of love, 

Which burst upon such hearts as this, 
Like summer sun-beams from above, 

Tinging the orient with rose hues, ~ 
And breathing heaven o’er stream and bower— 

Oh! the first blush of ber he woos, 
Is young love’s noblest dower! 


Smiling like Spring, sweet bird, she sought, 
The nectar’d blooms thou lov’st the best, 
From sunny mead or wild-wood brought, 
To win thee to a place of rest, 
Where she would watch thy tinsil eye, 
And praise thy plumes of emerald dye, 
‘That slender bill which never harm'd 
The flower it searched, and scarce alarmed 
The wild bee in her fragrant cell; 
Lone wanderer thou art come to dwell 
In scenes which thou hast lit before, 
But she who hail’d thy glad return 
To May’s bright bosom, smiles no more, 
For me no orient blushes burn— . 
“Lay me,”’ she sajd, “ beneath the tree 


Where yearly builds my fairy bird, 
Where Love's rich native minstrelsy 

In the clear morning air is heard, 
And there my birds shall seek their nest, 

While still that artless music flows, 
Oh, sure the slumberer will be blest, 

When sung so sweetly to repose ;’” 
And then she siniled away the tear, 
Which pensive feeling bade appear. 
Alas! she sleeps unconscious of the boon, 
Health’s flattering blushes promised not so soon, 
For many a strain of love taught music flows 
From yon tall tree which shadows her repose, 
Tho’ nought but flowers her early grave adorn, 
’Tis gemm'd with other tears than those of morn, 
Affection asks nor epitaph nor bust 


To hallow worth and consecrate the dust. Yr 


SELECT TALES. 


THE BANKER AND THE KING. 


The anecdote I am about to relate may be 
relied upon as a fact. I was, not many months 
ago, present at a convivial party, given by Mr. 
P—,the great Frankfort banker, at his own 
residence. He was in excellent spirits, and 
being requested to favour the company with a 
tale, he related the following account of his 
journey to Prussia. I have given it in his own 
words, as near as I can remember them. 


“Tt was in the year 1805,” said Mr. P—, 
‘near twenty-five years since, that business of 
importance required my speedy presence at the 
Prussian capital. Our house had not long be- 
‘ore been established, and as the@Prussian go- 
vernment wanted money, I thought it expedient 
to see their minister myself without delay. The 
journey was somewhat dangerous, as the state 
of Germany had become rather precarious. 
The French had again been so polite as to pay 
us unasked a visit, and were not likely to look 
with a very kind eye ona banker who was hast- 
ening to the seat of government to lend money. 
However, I was young, undaunted, of a happy 
flow of spirits, and cared neither for Napoleon 
nor any of his adherents, and so I bid Anthony, 
who is my witness’—the well embroidered 
footman nodded complacently from behind the 
chair of his master—* to make himself ready, 
to place some wine and a dozen pheasants in 
our chest, and to take his seat in the post-chaise. 
The pheasants were intended as a present for 
the Prussian finance minister. Like as I do 
Frankfort, my native city, I felt highly delighted 
when I arrived at the frontiers of Saxony, but 
my joy was soon to give way to other sensa- 
tions. I was always fond of a good dinner and 
a good glass of wine; things which are rarely 
to be met with in Saxony. It is a wretched 
country, and their wine is stuff compared to 
which our vinegar is nectar. I had travelled 
three days, and changed horses fifteen times. 
My bottling establishment was nearly out, when 
[ found myself on the borders of Prussia, a vast 
desert of sand, where nothing grows but the 


hungry pine and curly-headed children; yet still | : 


they might put better dinners before respectable 
travellers. It is really a shame, nothing but 
dry veal, potatoes, and beer! You may judge, 
gentlemen, of my situation by the fact, that I 
was obliged to attack the chest, which contain- 


{ed the intended present for the Prussian minis- 


ter, and to purloin one of the pheasants. [ or- 
dered Anthony to cook it: it was excellent, 
and so was my last bottle of rhenish. My ap- 
petite being satisfied, I mounted my wilii-dhaiee 
again, and proceeded on my journey. Our 
wheels ploughed through the waves of sand as 
sere as a three-decker through the billows of 
e sea.” 


In sutveying the stran 


speak of the sea. ] 


“ My patience at length became exhausted, 
and being weary of looking at the sandy sur- 
face, I fellasleep. Shortly afterwards a terrible 
shock awakened me. I endeavoured to look 
round, but could not. I struggled to open my 
mouth—it filled with sand. My feet were fast 
in the carriage. I was near being killed. In 
short, the axletree of the chaise, with one of 
the wheels, were broken. Anthony had fared 
somewhat better than his master, and he re- 
lieved me from my disagreeable situation. Now, 
gentlemen, you may believe me, this was no 
joke. ‘There I was, fifteen miles from Berlin, 
and two from the next village, with a portfolio 
containing several hundred thousand dollars in 
papers, and no conveyance. Presently I dis- 
covered a carriage travelling the same road. 
It approached. ‘Two gentlemen occupied the 
seats. A footman was behind. My resolution 
was soon taken: I ordered Anthony to get my 
post-chaise repaired, and to follow me to the 
Brandenburgh hotel as soon as possible. ‘Thus 
resolved, I stepped towards the carriage, which 
had now come up to us. 

««¢ Gentlemen,’ said I, lifting my hat civilly, 
‘ will you be so good as to afford a traveller, 
whose chaise you see is broken, a seat in your 
carriage 

“¢ Certainly,’ said the youngest; ‘ please to 
step in.’ 

“[ didso. The first minutes were passed 
Ve rs, with whom my hap- 
py or unhappy stars, I knew not which, had 
brought me in contact. I was in a military 
country, and I was soon convinced that my new 
companions were military men. 


“The complaisance of these strangers soon 
restored me to my former good humour; and 
thinking it my duty to meet their politeness by 
similar advances, I began to enter into some- 
thing like conversation with them; they, how- 
ever, were not the most talkative persons in the 
world. 1 spoke of the war which was raging 
between France and Austria, but I received 
only anod. I-went over the prospects of Prussia 
—no answer at all; the old gentleman was as 
dry as a chip, the young one as shy as a lark. 
I hate sullenness, especially in young men, and 
thinking that my subjects were perhaps disa- 
greeable, I changed them to the state of the 
country. I was not very lavish of my praise, 
and censured the government for not repairing 
the roads; both gentlemen were extremely at- 
tentive, but still more reserved. I had now 
tried every means to bring them into conversa- 
tion. At last I spoke of my fare, and of the 
miorehi dinners provided for travellers. They 
smiled. 


«“¢ What do you think, sir,’ said I, addressing 
the young man, ‘I have dined upon?’ A phea- 
sant I knew he never would guess. 

*¢T do not know, sir.’ 

“< Well, guess then,’ said I. 

«The young man looked significantly, and 
entering into my humour, returned, 

“¢] do not know, indeed; perhaps a shoulder 
of mutton ?’ 

«« My hand fell involuntarily on his knee. 

Higher,’ said I. 

“¢ Well, then, perhaps you have dined on a 

?? 


ee Higher, replied I, placing my hand a se- 
cond time on his knee. 

a er,’ replied I, accompanying my wor 


channel in the Calais packet, and he loved to 


“¢ You have not, surely, dined on a turkey 


[Our banker had made”the tour across the, 


so poor a country?’ 


“« Higher, sir,’ returned I, striking him for 
the fourth time on his knee. 

««¢ Well then, it must have been a pheasant.’ 

“¢ You have hit it, sir; a pheasant brought 
from Frankfort; and if you will do me the ho- 
nour of being my guests at the Brandenburgh 
hote], you shal] dine off pheasants too.’ 

« Neither promised to come, but both smiled. 

*« After this dialogue, we rode several miles 
without speaking asingle word, when the young 
man, in quite a friendly tone, said, 

««¢ Now, sir, to ask you a question, whom do 
you think you ride with?’ 


“This question was put in the usual brisk 
tone of a Prussian officer. I looked at the 
stranger a moment; he was about my age, but 
much taller. His dress was a plain surtout, 
and his head was covered with a woollen cap, 
strongly set in leather, with a narrow gold brim. 
He had a good deal of the military cast. 

«“¢ Well,’ said I, ‘I think I have the pleasure 
of being in company with a military gentleman 
—a captain ?’ added I, askingly. 

“«« Higher,’ said the young man, striking me 
in his turn on the knee. 

“ The old gentleman now began to laugh. 

¢¢ A major, then,’ said I. 

«<¢ Higher,’ repeated he, slapping me a second 
time. 

“ He understands a joke, thought I. 

“¢So young, and already a colonel ?’ 

“<« Higher,’ said he again, with a fourth slap. 

“ He is getting impudent, thought [. I look- 
ed confounded at his assurance. | 

«¢¢ Then I have the honour to be in company 
with a general,’ said I, with a sarcastic incredu- 
lity. 

Higher,’ he still replied, with another slap. 

“This, I thought, is the most impudent fel- 
low I ever met with—and giving vent to my 
impatience, I said, j 

“¢ Then you are a field-marshal ?’ 

“ We were by this time before the Branden- 
burgh gate. I was fully persuaded that I was 
treated as a dupe by my companions. The 
young man’s higher had so confounded me, 
that I was thunderstruck, when the hats flew 
off in every direction. “ Gewehr aus!” shout- 
ed the multitude, and officers and soldiers rush- 
ed from the guard-house to their muskets ; the 
drums. were beating, the arms presenting; a 
number of carriages passed through the gate, 
and, in the confusion of the crowd, thronging 
from every side, I looked for the royal person- 
age, to whom all these honours were paid. 
Our carriage whirled fast towards the Branden- 
burgh hotel. 

««¢ Where do you wish to alight?’ said the 
young gentleman. 

“¢ At the Brandenburgh hotel, if you please,’ 
was my answer. 
«“¢ There it is,’ said he. 

leaped from the carri 
folio, and bowing, requeste 
their seeing me at dinner.’ 

«¢ You shall see us,’ said the younger, and 
off they went. : 

«‘ The landlord and waiters of the hotel rush- 
ed towards me as I entered the gate, bowing 
to the ground. The former addressed me by 
the title of highness. 

“+ My name,’ said I, ‘ is P——-, banker, from 
Frankfort. Do you know the gentleman with 
whom I arrived?’ 

««¢ Gentleman,’ repeated the landlord, signifi- 
cantly, ‘it was the king.’ 

“eA 
near telling me so himself.’ .- 

«“« Bég your pardon, banker,’ said the land- 
lord, * but please to use other terms, when you 
speak of his majesty.’ 


e, took my port- 
the pleasure of 


od joke,’ said I,‘the young fellow was" 
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«¢ You are not in earnest ?’ said I. 

«¢ But I am though: it is the king.’ 

“ The waiters, and fifty other persons who 
had assembled round me, pledged themselves 
for the truth of what the landlord had spoken. 

«“ There was now no doubt it was the king 
with whom I had made s0 free! 

“JT am, gentlemen, a republican, and not 
afraid of any king in christendom, yet the affair 
might have become a serious one. 1 had drop- 
pod expressions which were not suited to 
royal ears, and which I might have kept more 
wisely to myself. How would he take these 
things? What might he think of me ?—were 
thoughts which kept me awake for the greater 
part of the night. 

“ The next morning I began the rounds of 
my visits. I found the finance minister extreme- 
ly tough. When I returned home, the land- 
lord informed me, that a royal page had been 
at the hotel, and summoned the banker P—— 
to the castle. 

“ Well, thought I, nothing can happen worse 
than hanging, and throwing myself into a hack- 
speach r rolled towards the royal residence 
of the king. The appointed hour was five. I 
was conducted through numberless guards into 
the royal apartments. When the last door 
opened, I beheld my young travelling compa- 
nion seated on an ottoman; on his right side 
was a most beautiful lady; two boys and as 
many girls were playing inthe chamber. —_ 

“ A king, thought I, who can enjoy domestic 
happiness, cannot be a tyrant, and I stepped 
resolutely forward. 

«¢ This, dear Louise,’ said his majesty, ‘is the 
banker, who soagreeably entertained me yester- 
day.’ 

Ms Banker P——,’ said the lovely queen, 
‘ we hope you will take a better opinion of our 
country home with you.’ 

“‘ She stretched out her hand, and I was per- 
mitted to kiss it. 

«“ Nor was this all. J had to tell my whole 
adventure over —I, however, omitted the slap- 
ping on the knee. In short, 1 spent the most 
sw, het hour in my life. The following day, 
I concluded my money business. The royal’ 
condescension had rather too much captivated 
the otherwise cool banker—I enteredsomewhat 
deeply into Prussian money matters, so deeply, 
that hisroyal majesty twelve months afterwards, 
had well nigh ruined me. I do not know 
whether I would not have forgiven him for the 
sake of this hour. However, Frederic Wil- 
liam has since honestly paid me both debt and 
interest.” 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
A TALE. 

Charles VIII. sent into Germany a man 
named Bernage, who proceeding night and day 
on his journey, arrived late one evening ata 
chateau, where he requested to remain till 
morning, but was refused. Monsieur L. the 
owner, however, learning from whom he came, 
ordered him to be admitted, and prayed his 
excuse for the incivility of his servants: adding, 
that certain relations of his wite, who wished 
evil to him, rendered the caution he had seen 
necessary. Bernage told him the purport of his 
journey, and received from him the offer of 
rendering to the king his master what service 
Jay in his power. ‘I'he supper hour arriving, 
Monsieur conducted Bernage into an apart-' 
ment most richly hung with tapestry, from be-. 
hind which, assoon as they were entered, there ' 
came one of the most beautiful women eyes 
could behold, but with her head shaved, and 
dressed entirely in black. After Monsieur had 
washed with Bernage, the water was carried 
to the lady, who did the same, and then took 
her place at the bottom of the table, without 
speaking to any 
Bernage regarded her attentively, and found 
her the most beautiful creature he had ever seen, 
save that her countenance was very pale, and 
her air extremely sorrowful.—When she had 
eaten a short time she asked for some wine, 

which was presented to her in a most extraor- 
dinary vessel; a skull mounted with silver. She 
drank two or three times out of the cup; and 
when supper was ended, after making her obe- 
dience to the master of the house, retired as 
whe entered, without uttering a syllable. Ber- 


nage was 80 surprised at what he saw, that he] ing. The sports and fatigues of the day had 


| Jean de Paris to take her portrait; which he 


rson, or any one to her. 


he said to him, you are no doubt astonished at 
the scene you have witnessed; but the honour 
and candour I have found in you will not allow 
me to keep secret the cause of this seeming 
great cruelty, lest you should deem me capable 
of it. The lady you saw is my wife, whom I 
loved more than man ever loved woman; I risk- 
ed every thing for her, and against the will of 
my parents married her; she also returned my 
love so ardently, that I would have hazarded a 
thousand lives for her. We lived for some time 
in so much enjoyment and pleasure, that I con- 
sidered myself the happiest man in christendom. 
But honour obliging me to make a journey, she 
forgot herself, her conscience, and her love she 
ve for me, and threw herself into the em- 
braces of a youth | had brought up in my house: 
and so great was my passion for her, that I was 
long ere I could bring myself to suspect her; 
till at last my eyes were opened, and my love 
was turned into fury and despair. Feigning one 
day to go into the country, I secreted myself 
in her chamber, where I had been only a short 
time, when my wife and her paramour entered. 
I killed him in her arms; but as I thought death 
an insufficient punishment for her crime, I have 
inflicted one far more insupportable: imprison- 
ment in the chamber, the scene of their wicked 
pleasures, in a cabinet of which [ have hung 
the bones of her gallant. And that she may 
never lose the memory of it even at her meals, 
I cause her to drink opposite me, out of the skull 
of the ingrate ; thus to see living him whom she 
has made her mortal enemy, and kept in remem- 
brance of him dead whose friendship she pre- 
ferred to mine. 

In every other respect, I treat her as myself, 
except having her hair cut off; for that is an 
ornament no more to be allowed to an adulte- 
ress than a veil to a prostitute. This is an out- 
line of her story, and should you wish to see 
her, I will lead you to her apartment. Ber- 
nage accepted his offer, and upon entering they 
found her seated before a good fire, alone, 
and in deep sorrow. Bernage wished much to 
speak to her; but the presence of the husband 
withheld him, who, perceiving by his looks 
what passed in his mind, said, you can speak to 
her if you desire it; she will reply. If your 
patience, madam, then said Bernage to her, be 
equal to your punishment, I hadert you as the 
happiest woman in the world.” The lady with 
her eyes bathed in tears, and with the utmost 
grace and humility, answered, “ I confess, Mon- 
sieur, my fault to be so great that all the ills 
the lord of this house, whom I am no more 
worthy to call husband, can do to me, are no- 
thing to the regret that I have for my offence ;” 
and she burst inte a more violent paroxysm of 
tears. Monsieur L. took Bernage by the arm, 
and they quitted the apartment. The latter 
proceeded on his journey next morning, and in 
taking leave of the former, spoke thus to him: 
“The esteem 1 feel for you, Monsieur, and the | 
hospitality I have experienced under your roof, | 
induce me to urge your attention to the great 
repentance of your good wife; look on her in 
pity ; you are young and without children; con- 
sider the evil, if a house such as yours should 
fall, or those whom you dislike should become 
heirs to your wealth.” Monsieur L. who had 
resolved never to pardon his wife, remained 
long silent; at last, feeling the weight of what 
Bernage had said; he promised, that if she con- 
tinued in her humility, he would at length par- 
don her. ‘ 

Bernage, having returned to court, related 
what had happened to him, to the king, who 
was so much struck, and especially at the ac- 
count of her beauty, that he sent his painter 


did with the consent of her husband, who par- 
doned her, and had a family by her. 


A PERSIAN MINISTER. 

Basa Axt, in the days of his youth, was a 
shotter or running footman to the king. His 
majesty, one day, out hunting, happened to 
make a couplet of verses, with which he was 
extremely delighted, and which he repeated 
to all the grandees about him. Like good and 
liege subjects, they were in raptures with the 
royal effusion, and swore that it deserved to be 
inscribed in letters of gold. The king, on his: 
return to his palace in the evening, tried in vain 
to recollect the verses he had made in the morn- 


remained pensive: which his host perceiving, 


completely effaced them from hisremembrance; 


he called for his prime minister, but found the 
memory of his vizir as treacherous as his own: 
he then summoned all the nobles, emirs, and 
vizirs who had been present, but, wonderful to 
relate, not one of them could recall to mind 
the short lines which they had considered in 
the morning a chef-d’euvre of human wit, if not 
an emanation from the divinity. The wise men 
of Babylon were not more at a loss when re- 
quired to expound the dream of Nebuchadnez- 
zar: the royal verses would have been lost to 
posterity, had not Baba Ali stepped forward 
and repeated them to the great joy and aston- 
ishment of the king and of his whole court. 
He had been at his station, close by the king’s 
bridle, when his majesty had recited them, and 
had retained them perfectly. He was imme- 
diately rewarded with a khalaat, or dress of 
honour, and was advanced to the dignity of 
shatirbashee, whose office it is to be always by 
the bridle of the king’s horse, to hold the ani- 
mal while his majesty dismounts, and to enter- 
tain him with anecdotes of the people about 
court, when he is disposed to be merry. The 
shatirbashee has of course many opportunities 
of being useful to his friends and formidable to 
his enemies. His situation is not unlike that 
of the bostanshee bashee at Constantinople, 
whose province it is to steer the grand signor’s 
barge, and who has thus the ear of his subli- 
mity, when his heartis expanded with good 
humour and gaiety. The shatirbashee is of 
course courted, or at least treated with respect, 
by all who hang about the court, 

But even the mind of a running footman is 
not insensible to ambition. Baba Ali Khan was 
not proofagainst its suggestions. Inan evilhour, 
the thirst of military glory came upon him; he 
deemed, that since he was at the head of his 
own profession, and had an excellent memory, 
he was competent to the duties of a general, 
and to command against the Russians. The 
king seems to have entertained the same opin- 
ion, for he made his running footman a khan, 
by the title of Ali khan, and intrusted to him 
the command of the important fortified village 
of Arkavan, which commands the passes into 
Talish. In this situation he demeaned himself 
with all proper dignity, and the high situation 
he held could not have been better filled until 
Kotlebuski and the Russians made their ap- 
pearance, He then showed his predilection 
tor his ancient occupation, for he ran away and 
left the passes to guard themselves, The sub- 
jugation of the entire province was the conse- 
quence, The king, in great wrath, summoned 
the shatir bashee to Teheran, and on his arri- 
val there, ordered him to be boiled. But he 
took compassion on him before the sentence 
was executed, and commuted his punishment 
into a fine of £2000. Soon after, remembering 
his capacity for running, he sent him again a 
dress of honour, and restored him to his ancient 
post. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


NIGHT. 

BY R. MONTGOMERY, 
Another day is added to the mass 
Of buried ages. Lo! the beauteous moon, 
Like a fair shepherdess, now comes abroad, 
With her full flock of stars, that roam around 
The azare meads of heaven. And oh! how charmed 
Beneath her loveliness, creation looks; 
Far gleaming hills, and light inweaving streams, 
And sleeping boughs with dewy lustre clothed, 
And green-haired valley s—all in glory dressed, 
Make up the pageantries of Night. One glance 
Upon old Ocean, where the woven beams 
Have braided her dark waves. Their roar is hushed; 
Her billowy wings are folded up to rest; 
Till once again the wizard winds shall yell, 
And tear them into strife. 


A lone owl’s hoot— 
The waterfall’s faint drip—or insect stir 
Among the emerald leaves—or infant wind 
Rifling the pearly lips of sleeping flowers— 
Alone disturb the stillness of the scene. 
Spirit of All! as up yon star-hung deep 
Of air, the eye and heart together mount, 
Man’simmortality within him stirs, 
And Thou art all around! Thy beauty walks 
In airy music o’er the midnight heavens; 
Thy glory’s shadowed on the slumbering world. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE.—a sxerca. 


Let Philosopher’s cavil abdut theories in the 
formation of the earth, or sift to the uttermost 
the human heart—let them with their Lucuban 
powers, call from its deepest recesses, its most 
brilliant and noble endowments, they will find 


nothing more bright, pure or lovely, than a 


sense, which belongs peculiarly and solely to 
the female, than—a mother’s love! - 

Let poets tune their muse in praise of sylvan 
bowers—of the delightful music of the feather. 
ed tribe—or sing of the loves of a Petrarch or 
a hero—of the many goddesses created by their 
prolific imagination, they can give us nothing 
that approaches sa near perfection in the crea- 
ture, as—a mother’s love. 

*Tis a mother that is the careful sentinel of 
our helpless infancy—in our probation, in the 
dead hour of the night, when “all nature 
sleeps,” slie who watches over us, and defends 
us from many of the innumerable ills of life— 
when borne down by “ pale melancholy,” we 
feel her love, and forget our sorrows—when 
transported with pleasure, beyond discretion, 
not heeding the quicksand that lies but a step 
before us, we find her then also guiding us from 
inevitable destruction to a bourne of safety—-in 
the hour of doubt, when the subtle one has 
been at work and gotten his ends half wrought 
upon us, a mother’s sacred influence will scare 
his ** coward heart”? away, and leave us in our 
primitive goodness, 

We look to our father for that honour and 
dignity which ** most becomes a man,” but to 
our mother, for all that mildness and virtue 
which makes us a prototype of our Great Fa- 
ther! Yes! it is she that implants in our nature 
that which brings forth flowers, which else had 
been but a barren soil. 


THF FOUNDLING OF NUREMBERG. 


In the month of May, two years ago, there 
appeared in the streets of Nuremberg a youth, 
apparently between seventeen and eighteen 
years of age, in the dress ofa peasant, and hold- 
ing in his hand a letter, addressed to a captain 
of cavalry, resident in that city. The letter, 


young man was desirous of enlisting in the ca- 
valry, as his deceased father had served in that 
corps; that the writer of the letter was a poor 
day-labourer, withten children; and that he had 
received the lad, when a little child, from a 
nurse, whom he did not know, to bring him up 
secretly. ‘The letter also contained several pal- 
pable untruths, and among the rest asserted 
that the boy could read and write. The cap- 
tain of cavalry declared that he would have 
nothing to do with the business, and sent the 
young man as a vagrant to the guard-house, 
He was afterwards carried before the officers 
of police, who looked upon him as an impostor, 
lt was soon ascertained, however, that he could 
scarcely speak a word; that he had been total- 
ly neglected, and had received no education 
whatever. 

An official notification was then published, 
requiring all persons who might be able to give 
any information respecting this mysterious case, 
to communicate what they knew. About four 
months after, an old woman, said to have come 
from the neighbourhood of Nuremberg, waited 
on the burgomaster, and made a communication 
to him, under the pledge of secrecy. The 
youth has since been treated with great atten- 
tion. Several teachers were immediately en- 
gaged for him, and as he is not deficient in ca- 
pacity, they soon taught him to converse and 
read, and thus enabled him to give some infor- 
mation respecting his former fate. 

His'whole life, as far as he could recollect it, 
had been spent in a small obscure dungeon, 
faintly lighted from above. He slept onstraw, 
and was fed with bread and water, which used 
to be brought to him at night by a man; andas 
he was often asleep when it was brought, se- 
veral weeks often passed over without seeing 
his attendant. The only occupation of his child- 
hood, as faras his contracted prison would per- 
mit him, was riding on a wooden horse, and 
almost the only words he could speak when he 
came to Nuremberg were, “ horsey-ride.” 

On bis arrival at Nuremberg he refused meat 
and vegetables, and would eat nothing but 
bread and water. He slept on the ground, and 
had no idea of the use of a bed. His legs were 
bent,as the roof of his dungeon was so low that 
when he grew up he could not stand erect in 
it. Having lived so long in obscurity, he could 
not endure the full light of day. On approach- 
ing a church-yard, it was ohserved that he 
seemed to feel an indescribable kind of horror, 
from which it has been conjectured that his 
prison was beside some burying-ground or 


tomb. He relates that his keeper brought him 
| out of the dungeon by night, and sometimes 


which was without signature, stated that the | 
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carried him, because from want of practice he 
could not walk far. They travelled only at 
night, lying under bushes agi, the day, and 
at Jast, after several nights had elapsed, they 
reached Nuremberg. 

The letter which the lad presented in Nu- 
remberg stated, that he had been christened by 
the name of Kasper; the surname Hauser was 

iven him at Nuremberg. His manner is 
agreeable, and he converses with much  proprie- 
ty in a tete-a-tete; but in mixed company he be- 
comes embarrassed, as the act of speaking is 
still new to him. He has made extraordinary 
progress in music, drawing, and languages. 
He has also learnt to ride, in which he takes 
great pleasure. The burgomaster treats him 
as if he were his own son, and he lives with 
the professor of the gymnasium, who superin- 
tends his education. 

On the seventeenth of October last, between 
eleven and twelve in the forenoon, while the 
professor was from home, the house bell was 
rung. ‘The professor’s mother, who was weak 
and unwell, desired Kasper to answer the door. 
He no sooner opened the door than a man, the 
same person, he believes, who brought him to 
Nuremberg, ran at him with a knife. After 
receiving several wounds about the head he 
fell, and would, probably, have been murdered, 
had not the assassin believed that he had killed 
him, for he said aloud, “ I need be afraid of you 
no longer!” However, on hearing a noise in 
the house, the murderer fled. Young Hauser 
is recovering from the effects of this dreadful 
attack. 


ROMAN BANDITTI. 


There is now in one of the prisons of the 
Roman Government, acelebrated chief of ban- 
ditti, named Gasparoni, who is accused of 143 
murders, 105 of which he confesses. The first 
crime of this person was a murder, committed 
when he was only sixteen years of age, on his 
Parish Priest, for refusing him absolution for a 
theft. At eighteen, he distinguished himself 
in a skirmish with the police, of whom he killed 
or wounded twenty, and was elected captain of 
the band which he served, and the numbers of 
which he subsequently raised to two hundred. 
Amongst the most daring exploits of this band, 
prior to their becoming so numerous, was the 
storming of a convent of nuns at Mount Como- 
do, in the middle of the day, and carrying off 34 
young girls who were there for education, and 
whom he selected from the others, having pre- 
viously obtained information that their parents 
were in circumstances to pay a ransom. They 
were kept ten, and some even twenty days in 
the mountains, where (to his credit be it ryan 
every attention and respect the situation an 
their safe keeping warranted was paid them. 
"The ransom demanded for each varied from two 
hundred to one thousand dollars; and for which 
he had the courage, such was the terror his 
name had acauired, to treat in person; no one 
dared arrest him, for fear of the consequences. 
What is most extraordinary in the life of this 
miscreant, is his strict attention to the outward 
forms of his religion; his person was nearly 
covered with crosses and images of saints. He 
(as well as most of his companions,) attended 
regularly on the festivals, never once commit- 
ted either murder or robbery on a Friday, and 
always on this, as well as other vigils, observed 
a strict fast. A priest was compelled to con- 
fess them once a month (who of course, from 
terror, gave them immediate absolution) and 
one of this order was at last the means of 
bringing them to justice, and destroying the 
band. On returning once to the mountains, 
after a severe encounter with the gendarmerie, 
in which he had been worsted, and one of his 
best men killed, he found a bishop and a friar 
who had been taken the day before, and await- 
ed his return to name their ransom. Irritated 
by the loss he had sustained, they were imme- 
diately ordered before him, when he declared 
to the Bishop, that the only means of preserv- 
ing his life was on: his knees to deny the ex- 
istence of the Saviour. The Bishop, seeing no 
means of escaping death, complied; on which 
Gasparoni observed, ‘Wretch, thou art unwor- 
thy to live,’ and instantly stabbed him to the 
heart. The Friar was next applied to, who 
seeing the murder of the Bishop, and hoping to 
avoid his fate, peremptorily réfused to deny his 
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wilt be an acquisition to heaven, and may save 
the Bishop’s soul from purgatory. This world 
is too corrupt for thee;’ and presenting his car- 
bine, shot him dead at his feet. 


PARTING INTERVIEW WITH EMMET. 


The evening before his death, while the 
workmen were busy with the scaffold, a young 
lady was ushered into his dungeon. It was the 
gitl whom he so fondly loved, and who had now 
come to bid him an eternal farewell. He was 
leaning, ina melancholy mood, against the win- 
dow frame ofhis prison, and the heavy clanking 
of his chains smote dismally on her heart. The 
interview was bitterly affecting, and melted 
even the callous soul ofthe jailor. As for Em- 
met, he wept and spoke little; but as he press- 
ed his beloved in silence to his bosom, his 
countenance betrayed his emotions. In alow 
voice, half choaked by anguish, he besought 
her not to forget him; he reminded her of their 
former happiness, of the long past days of their 
childhood; and concluded by requesting her 
sometimes to visit the scene where their infancy 
was spent, and though the world might repeat 
his name with scorn, to cling to his memory 
with affection. At this very instant, the even- 
ing bell pealed from the neighbouring church. 
Emmet started at the sound; and as he felt that 
this was the last time he should ever hear its 
dismal echoes, he folded his beloved still closer 
to his heart, and bent over her sinking form 
with eyes streaming with affection.—The 
turnkey entered at the moment; ashamed of his 
weakness, he dashed the rising drop from his 
eye, and a frown again lowered on his counte- 
nance. The manmeanwhile approached, to tear 
the lady from his embraces. Overpowered by 
his feelings, he could make no resistance; but as 
he gloomily released her from his hold, gave 
her a little miniature of himself, and with this 
token of attachment, he imprinted the last 
kisses of a dying man upon her lips. On gain- 
ing the door, she turned around, as if to gaze 
once more on the object of her widowed love. 
He caught her eye as she retired—it was but 
for a moment; the dungeon door swung back 
upon its hinges, and as it closed after her, in- 
formed him too surely, that they had met for 
the last time on earth. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


From the Boston Patriot. 
A letter from Simon Slow to his cousin Nathan Slow, 
in Maine. 
Boston, Feb. 10, 1830. 

Dear Cousin Nathan: Old Dobbin and I 
have got here at long and last. Dobbin is in 
as good case, after the journey, as Parson B. 
and I as Parson B’s wife, and “ that’s a circum- 
stance.” We come from Lynn (the shoe place 
you know) to Boston in five hours—that’s some- 
thing to brag of. ‘“ He devoured the way be- 
fore him,” as the poet says. He had nothing 
else to eat, however. I took a cracker and a 
horn of the real stuff at Lynn, which did me 
good. Damage 6 cents. “ By the living hokey ;” 
but this is a buster ofa place. Oh! Nathan! 
Nathan! there are more things in this round 
world “ than are dreamed of in your philanthro- 
py,” as the poet says. I am so flustrated with 
all the grand sights, that I dont know where 
to begin to write about. When we (Dobb and 
I and Hector the house-dog) got into Wash- 
ington street, Dobb stopped short in the street, 
to see what was going on. There were more 
folks than people, I tell ye. Four dogs, with 
collars on, set upon Hec, and if he did’nt shew 
them the raal Maine grit, then there’s no pine 
trees down east. While he was wolloping ’em 
the boys kept a singing out to him, “ go it my 
rum ’un, that’s the sort, my sun-flower.” Hec 
is’nt hunsum but prime genteel; but he’ll whip 
his weight in Catamouns, as you well know. 
His fur is so thick, that the deevils could’nt 
bite thro it.—* That’s a circumstance.” 

While we were stopping to see the fight, a 
grimy feller ofa coal carrier, run agin my team. 
“ Vere the crikey you going,” shouted he. “To 
trim your jackit, (or rather frock, for he had 
no jackit) you hawbuck,” answered I. By this 
time, my corruption was up, and I longed to 
show him the pluck of a man that could heft 
an ox, and eat him afterwards. But the peo- 


Saviour. The bandit’s reply was short:—‘Thou 


ple interfered, and saved him a bloody licking. 


_ He did’nt know, I was the toughest hand at 
a wrastle in our town, except Jem Smith the 
blacksmith, and I a’nt afeard of him, no day. 
Dont tell him I said so though, for it may breed 
ill blood—not that I fear him, the paring of a 


turnip. 
I’ve got a world of curious things to tell you 
on, but ha’nt got time jist now. [ve seen the 


Legislater making laws, and seen the houses 
and the streets, and some queer looking bodies 
in them, which I will describe another time. 
But of all the brave shows I’ve seen, give me 
the Theater for my money. They have a great 
many of ’em here I spose, for they advertizes 
lots of ’em. I havent been to but one of the 
houses as yet, and cant say any thing of the 
others, of coarse. You know I always make 
a pint to tell the truth always, except when it 
is convenient to stretch the string a little. I 
never told that shirk of a taxgatherer, blast his 
ea how much I was worth, into fifty dol- 

rs. But that’s neither here nor there—I 
merely write these remarks to let you know 
that I wont tell you about the other theaters 
here, which I have never freakwented, as they 
tell of the crickets doing. 

A fellow showed me and Hector the road to 
the Theatre, for two cents, which I took to be 
cheap for the money. He “ buggered my eyes” 
for not giving him more sense than that, but 
he could’nt come his nonsense over me, what 
knows the difference between a pig and a pie. 
I asked a good natured looking gentleman, at 
the box offis, what he would charge me for a 
ticket these hard times. I offered to pay him 
in butter and broomsticks, or any other wooden 
ware. He rather laughed at me, as I conclu- 
ded, and telled me he could’nt make no such 
swop. I told him, my butter was the raal stuff, 
and the brooms would sweep in no time. He 
said he could’nt trade, and “that’s a circum- 
stance.” He asked one dollar for a box ticket 
(equal to eight brooms) and fifty cents for a pit 
ticket (equal to four brooms.) I bought after 
a good deal of chaffering, a pit ticket, and paid 
him down a twenty-five cent peace, (with the 
edges clipped off) and three four-pence-half- 
pennies and six cents, all raal good money. It 
was like drawing the eye teeth, paying away 
all this cash—but I was bent to cut a dash, and 
* darn the expense, I say.” 


I did’nt much relish the notion of going into 
the “ pit,” as he called it, for our parson says 
it is a blue-blazer of a place. I kepta red eye, 
I tell ye, as I went in, resolved to keep clear 
of paril, but I smelt nothing but lampsmoke, of 
which there was enough to shingle a meeting- 
house, to be sure. I stowed away my cash in 
my boots, for fear somebody might mistake my 
pocket forhisown. And“that’sacircumstance.” 
Such accidents do happen sometimes, [ am told, 
in'the best reglated families. —W hen I got in, 
I could’nt see, for the soul of me, there was 
such a blaze of light. Deacon Swipe’s barn 
burning down, could’nt hold a candle to it, no 
how. As soon as [ could git my eyes to see 
what was going on, I stared like a rat in a cat’s 
mouth, or Tim Richards when he’s courting 
our Nancy. His eyes, you know, twinkle then 
like a frog under a bucket. Upon lookin 
round, [ saw, that the fellers in the boxes hall 
a better birth of it, than Hec and I. So lI 

uessed it would be a good move to climb up. 
T pointed Hec “ the way that he should go,” 
and he made but one jump of it, into a gentle- 
man’s arms, who was looking very amiable at 
a heavenly looking lady near him. If he didn’t 
start like a cat from the kitchen window, then 
Sam Patch was a fool. The young woman 
(bless her pretty face) screamed and better 
screamed, “ O la! and O me!” but it wouldn’t 
do. Hec had got fairly up, and was wagging 
his stump of a tail, and beck’ning me to follow. 
‘So indeed I did,” or rather would, if the fel- 
ler in black whiskers had let me. He rapped 
my knuckles shrewdly, as I was struggling to 
climb up, with the tarnal horn handle of his 
ivory-headed cane, and I was forced to let go. 
When I did, I fell on the shoulders of a feller, 
which broke my fall and his back. 


When the folks saw Hec standing up there 
like the devil incarnate smiling at me, and grin- 
ning his white teeth at the feller in whiskers, 
who darn’t lay a finger on his bristles, they all 
laughed and then shouted “* Heave him over.” 

Bime-by, a fine, brave looking man of a con- 


stable come and punched poor Hec over with 


his club, which indignity [ couldn’t resent be- 
cause I couldn’t reach him you know. What 
would Hec’s son, Pluto say, if he know’d how 
his dad had been sarved. I told him, when I 
catch’d him up my way, down East, I’d let him 
know that the fist I held in my hand weighed 
two pounds, six ounces, three drams, one pen- 
ny weight, everdupois. I can stave inan inch 
board any day, with it, to say nothing of the 
nails, and “that’s a circumstance.” But my 
letter has got so lengthy, that I must postpone 
a subscription of the performance till some fu- 
ture hereafter. 
From your lovely cousin, 
SIMON SLOW. 


P.S. Do you know, ‘Nath, one Mr. Jack 
Downing down east, what writes letters in 
print. I dont think he’s no great shakes at bell 
letters after all. A’nt he the chap that come 
to our house, last fall, a pedlaring tin ware, and 
wooden nutmegs? Him, whot didn’t know 
the difference betwixt punkin-pie and jonny- 
cake. Him whot smoked a slice of your old 
shoe, for ’baccy and pronounced it great. Him 
that put up with us, all night, and then went 
off, without paying his scot. Such a feller, I 
dont care who he is, i’ve no opinion of. He 
tried to kiss Sal, but he catch’d a tartar. Sal 
warn’t brought up on pork and potatoes for 
nothin. She offered to fight him with one hand, 
and tie the other behind her. She ean bite 
like a two-year-old, and as for her finger nails, 
I can refer you to Ned Johnson’s cheek, for a 
sample of their cuteness.—She’s as raal a 
scrumpshus gal, as there is going. Fairwell. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO GERALDINE. 

I have read your letter again and again 
with wildexcitement. Vain, self-sufficient 
and reckless, as I may have been, or am, I 
never imagined I had excited half the inte- 
rest in your bosom which exists. You have 
never bowed at the altar of affection; you 
do not hate me—you are not utterly cold in 
your disposition, and I am happy—happier 
now in the anticipation of your affections 
than I would be in their possession. Ay, it 
is pleasant to gaze down into the depths of 
futurity, but only so far as we find pleasure. 
There is a void and a darkness upon which 
the eye cannot fall but with a shudder. 
When passion is sated, and all that we have 
eagerly panted after for years is within our 
grasp, the heart sinks back upon itself as the 
body falls to the earth after a long convul- 
sion. All is achieved—the excitement is 
over--exhausted with our efforts the haven 
is won, and we turn away for a new object 
on which to lavish our desires. Inow gaze 
forward to the moment when I shall receive 
the first avowal of affection from your lips, 
and for the first time press that stainless 
forehead, as one of the most delicious of my 
existence. Nightly are my dreams tinged 
with the romances of this vision—daily are 
my thoughts occupied with picturing the 
delights that will grow upon me when I 
become familiar to your society. How 
stealthfully will love grow with us—how 
quietly will our thoughts be given up to 
tenderness—how eagerly will we watch for 
nightfall!—and when the hours steal away, 
and the finger of time points to the moment 
of parting, how fondly we will whisper to- 
gether the last adieu, lingering upon the 
door-step with agitated hearts and throb- 
bing bosoms—and when the last farewell 
has been uttered, what recollections of the 
night will float back upon the memory— 
how every whispered word will be sifted of 
its meaning—how every look will be,called 
up again, and all its characteristics ponder- 


ed upon. Your every thought must bemine, 
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if you do love me. You must prefer my so- 
ciety to all the giddy pleasures of fashion- 
able life—to all the exhilaration of the mazy 
dance, and the lighted ball—to all the flip- 
pant companions you are wont to jest with, 
and indeed to the whole world. At the 
sound of my footsteps your heart must leap 
with joy) and your eyes brighten with rap- 
ture—smiles must light your countenance 
when we meet, and caresses tell me that the 
whole soul of Geraldine is mine. Can you 
do all this, and still be the fond girl you are. 
Ay, all! You will take pride in giving every 
evidence of your love that may be within 
your reach. You will take pride in con- 
fessing that every pulse of your affections 
beats but for one idol. To the common 
world all this will seemrhapsody. To such 
as have not felt passion or enthusiasm, it 


will seem folly. To you it now is presump- 


tion, and it will, when years shall have 
passed away, and the eye that is now spark- 
ling and bright shall be dim with age or 
sorrow—it will seem as a deceitful dream 


to you, something of which you have a faint 


memory, but which has passed away for 
ever—ay, for ever. I would fain read my 
destiny to you, Geraldine, but I dare not. 
It is a dark and troubled history—one, at 
which your gentle nature would shudder— 
one at which your bright cheek would grow 
pale! And yet you will share it with me. 
When the storm shall swell and the tempest 
lower—when, like a second Cain, I shall 
wander among men, their terror and their 
curse, you shall nestle in my bosom as a 
dove—you shall be my companion. It is 
a fearful destiny, my gentle girl, yet it is 
no commonone. My dust shall not go down 
among the wasting bones of my fathers un- 
noticed or unknown, and when the maledic- 
tions of religious or party fury may be as a 
pealing echo tomy name, mankind shall turn 
with sadness to the winning picture of thy 
beauty, and the delicious portrait of thy 
fidelity and love. But as yet this is to you 
a mystery. It shall be so for many a future 
year; but when the full vigour of intellect 
shall have developed, and the entire ener- 
gies of character burst into play—when the 
unknown, unhonoured, and unsung shall lift 
his voice up among the tall spirits of the 
land, in defence of what is now deemed a 
wild and fanatic creed, a horrid and despe- 
rate policy, you will muse upon the won- 
der-working progress of time as upon a 
miracle, and all the trodden past shall start 
up before you, and you will disown that it 
has been. 

But to the letter.—I have flattered your 
vanity, have I—and my person is known to 
you. I guessed as much. The downcast 


looks I have so often witnessed when I 


passed you, “told many a thought of ten- 


derness,” and if you have read letters| 


with pleasure, which you consider insult- 
ing, your destiny is sealed. Rosseau said, 
from the momenta female addresses a letter 
to a gentleman she is undone—and it is so. 
I have long coveted the possession of your 
heart asa jewel of great price, and although 
that jewel is surrounded with difficulty and 
danger, so much the more valuable is its 
acquisition. You tell me moreover, that I 
must esteem you a fool, my adulation is so 
gross. Indeed you accuse me wrongfully. 
Did I not believe you possessed of, at least, 


- more than ordinary mental faculties, I could 


never yearn for your affections as I do, and 


have done—I could never have hovered, 
night after night, around your dwelling— 
and watched like the benighted traveller 
for day—for one glimpse of your features. 
All that I have professed of your person I 
believe, be it soever extravagant. I regret 
that so many passages of my letters have 
offended you, and yet I am confident you 
will again find offence in the same cause. 
There is a long line of private history and 
disposition, which I will unravel to you 
as Our acquaintance strengthens. Many 
thoughts are in my heart, for which I have 
no room in this letter. I thank you deeply, 
and in the depths of my mind for your kind 
favour. I love you the more for your can- 
dour—I admire you the more for your scorn 
of the idle ways of the world. We shall 
soon meet, and have many happy hours to- 
gether. The seasons will fly fast as our 
hearts will unite and mingle—and time will 
go gayly forward, till the shadow of fate 
darkens our path. Of that, it were idle now 
tospeak. What is not to be prevented must 
be suffered. 

I have not seen you for many a weary 
day. Rumour has already blended your 
real name with the fictitious one under 
which I address you, and the world is 
marvelling at the effect of these epistles. 
Let it wonder! Even at the hour the curi- 
ous imagine you are detected, I will lead 
them away on a new track. You need not 
apprehend any discovery, unless it springs 
from your Own inadvertency—and even if 
it should, of what are you ashamed? 

I beseech you, Geraldine, to think of me 
kindly. I amconfident you are ashamed to 
confess to your sisters, that a glimpse of in- 
terest exists in your bosom in relation to 
me. It is natural that you should be so. 
Knowing me only through the medium of 
these epistles, and by the occasional glances 
you have bent upon my person as I passed 
your window, a thousand erroneous thoughts 
have crept into your mind with regard to 
my character and disposition. These will 
all vanish like the mists of the morning, 
when we are better acquainted. True, I 
have postponed that period longer than I 
might have done. But the romance is so 
much more delicious—the suspense is really 
exciting. 'To-morow I will venture again 
to cross your path, and look upon you earn- 
estly. If the day is clear I know you will be 
at the window—rosy as morning and modest 
as Diana. If you do recognise me, I beseech 
you, Geraldine, to give me some token that 
I am remembered without anger. If you 
are at your window by five o’clock all will 
be well. God be with you and bless you. 

For the present, farewell. 
Haro.p. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
AN HOUR WITH A COQUETTE. 


I had heard the name of “ Rosanna Flirt” 
a thousand times, and as she was a “ city 
belle,” and a beautiful but notorious co- 
quette, I had unhesitatingly imbibed astrong 
desire to become acquainted with her. She 
was rated a beauty of the first water—fasci- 
nating as Helen, yet chaste as Dido—and 
I longed to bow in her presence. At last I 
succeeded. 

One of the gaudy butterfly beaux who 
had but recently been won to her shrine, 
was a kind of “how d’ye do” acquaintance 
of mine. “Shuffleton,” says I, “what do 


you thinkof her?” “Think of her!” he re- 


plied, “‘ what should I think of the rose 
and the lily, beautifully blent on a cheek 
of matchless beauty ?”’—All the graces were 
present at the formation of her person; Ve- 
nus smiled upon her birth, and doubtless the 
impression of the fore-finger of the laughter- 
loving goddess at that very instant made 
those two irresistible dimples in her cheeks, 
which you never could have seen asI have, 
unless your feelings were as mine. Why, 
sir, I say it, ’pon honour, she is the ne plus 
ulira of”’ “That will do, Shuffleton,” 
said I, interrupting this sanguine lover in 
the midst of his harangue, “‘ will you favour 
me with an introduction to Miss Flirt?”— 
The business was settled in a trice, for the 
silly fellow believed that she was as fashion- 
ably in love with him, as he himself was 
with her; and that no gentleman had ever 
so successfully insinuated himself in her 
good graces as he had done, although he had 
been in love with the lady only eight or 
ten days, or thereabouts. But as Shuffle- 
ton was not fearful of making for himself a 
rival in me, he eventually introduced me 
to this ‘‘ Cleopatra of his brain’”—this god- 
dess of his idolatry—this Venus of his :ma- 
gination! 

I determined one evening to spend one 
hour of my life with a fashionable coquette. 
Equipped, armed cap a pie—that is to say, 
dressed a la mode—I rung the bell at her 
residence; sent in my card by the servant, 
who I shortly afterwards followed to the 
very threshold of the entrance to the par- 
lour, when I made a sudden halt, for the 
purpose of bowing and paying my respects 
in person to Miss Rosanna Flirt; she con- 
descended to greet me with a smile, which 
terminated in a ha! ha! ha! before the mu- 
tually fashionable salutations of the meeting 
were finished. 

*‘T hope,” said I, ‘‘ that notwithstanding 
I have not as yet had an opportunity of 
knowing how you have enjoyed your health 
since I had the inexpressible pleasure of 
seeing you once before, that”——*I assure 
you I have enjoyed the very best health,” 
said my fair interrupter, ‘and that I have 
been in excellent spirits every moment of 
my time, stimulated as they were with the 
hope that you would honour me with ano- 
ther visit before you made your exit from 
this city—from this world I meant to say.” 
** You are really too satirical. But will you 
not favour me with a song?”” She made a 
sudden wheel upon her pretty feet, and 
seated herself upon her music stool; but be- 
fore I could have thought what to say next, 
she replied, ‘I have it, Mr. Rones, it will 
suit both you and I; but, hem! hem! hem! 
I have a bad cold; ‘I’m not a singer now.’ 
I was just speaking of your making your 
exit from this city, which I am quite tired 
of, although it is a world—of fashion.’’ She 
then commenced the song of—‘ What’s this 
dull town to me!’ and quite enchanted me. 
Having told herso,she vowed a lady’s vow, 
that ‘I was just like all other gentlemen of 
gallantry,” and could strangely enough pay 
her a compliment without offending her. 
At my request she sung, again and again, 
songs which were lively airs, and melan- 
choly airs which were sentimental songs. 
She made me look, alternately, both grave 
and gay: she was truly a fascinating crea- 
ture, and I vowed to myself, that the was 
not a “ notorious coquette.””’ Whether she 


(for I was already engaged to be married 
to another young lady,) I cannot say; but 
that heart acknowledged, before she left 
the instrument of music and sweet sounds, 
that I was half in love with her. I snatched 
up a pair of scissors in an instant, and com- 
mitted “the rape of the lock” upon her 
auburn bair. She frowned upon me, and 
before I had time to apologize, smiled— 
“keep it, Mr. Rones,” said she, “as a me- 
mento of me, although—ha! ha!—you bad 
man, it cannot be called ‘ friendship’s offer- 
ing”? I then undertook to fake her snowy 
hand—she “undertook to overthrow my 
undertaking,” and withdrew it from me. 
“IT only wished, Miss Flirt,” I replied, “to 
examine that beautiful plain gold ring, and 
to see the motto.” “If you loves I as I 
loves you, Mr. Rones, that is the motto,” 
said she; and then began to hum, like a 
humming bird, the air of “‘ Love was once 
a little boy!” I took her hand, and gently 
pressed it to my lips, for which she repaid 
me with a sweet smile, and a box i’ the ear. 

A gay, accomplished, and beautiful girl 
will, alas! make captive a man’s heart much 
sooner than he is aware of—even if she be 
acoquette. ‘Oh! Miss Flirt,” I said, from 
the sudden impulse of the moment, “if a 
premature declaration of—if—if I could but 
dare to express at this moment, the pure and 
undisguised feelings of my heart—(she con- 
cealed her face with her handkerchief, )— 
pardon me, forgive my presumption, Miss 
Flirt.”-—She at instant interrupted me, 
and remarked, in a sweet melancholy, yet 
rather resentful, tone of voice ; ‘“‘ Mr. Rones, 
tell me candidly, what is the real opinion 
which gentlemen of gallantry entertain in 
relation to the female sex? Do they think 
us both morally and physically weak? Do 
they think that woman’s heart can be pur- 
chased with ‘trifles light as air??” She 
then sung the last song I ever heard her 
coral lips breathe; and while she sung as 
sweetly as the nightingale, she shed either 
crocodile tears, or those of refined sensibili- 
ty and feeling. She made, occasionally, a 
parody of the song, and the first words were: 

“Ob! say not woman’s heart is bought, 
With trifles light as air!" 

I felt for about fifteen minutes after this, 
quite melancholy; for I was in love. The 
hour which I had promised myself to spend 
in the society of a“ beautiful coquette,” was 
too rapidly, I then thought drawing to a 
close. She soon won me back to my accus- 
tomed cheerfulness—for she guided the reins 
of my imagination as she pleased—with her 
own gayety. We laughed and talked, and 
whiled away the remaining time, which had 
already flownfrom me, like electricity from 
the clouds. The amusements of the season, 
the fashions of the day, and the serenity of 
the twilight hour, which then set in—thea- 
tres, fancy balls, and masquerades—“ the 
Waverly novels,” and Cooper’s works—the 
poets of the day—nay, all the parasitical 
chit-chat of fashionble life, in quick succes- 
sion occupied the hour. The time at last 
elapsed, which I found out by taking a 
bird’s-eye view of her and my watch at the 
same moment. I then took up my hat and 
cane, good humouredly kissed her fair hand, 
and had the audacity to impress a stolen kiss 
upon her rosy lips; accidentally dropped my 
glove, and bid Miss Rosanna Flirt “adieu.” 
In the act of going out I met Shuffleton 


was setting a trap to catch my truant heart, 


coming m. “Good morning, Mr. Shuffle- 
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ton,” said I, “ how d’ye do,” was the reply, 
and he frowned upon me like one who 
thought his prerogative assailed. 

« You’ve dropped your glove,” he then 
observed. ‘ Ah! thank ye, sir,” said I; and 
left the house with both gloves in my hand. 
Nor would I venture my heart there again, 
for the brightest jewel of an imperial dia- 
dem. 

Since then, Shuffleton, poor fellow! has 
had to contend with two rivals; and all 
three of them are now “ dished.”? Rosanna, 
unlike many coquettes, entrapped the heart 
of a gentleman of fortune, and finally mar- 
ried him. TREMONT. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpbay, Fesruary 27, 1830. 


SUNDAY MAILS. 

We consider it as travelling somewhat 
out of our province, to devote, as we have 
to-day, so much of our space to the discus- 
sion of the Sunday mail question; but as we 
are confident the ladies are far stronger ad- 
vocates for a free thana shackled press, and 
as there is nothing indelicate or tinged with 
infidelity in the observations referred to, we 
insert them. The most remote attempt at 
subjugating freedom of thought and mind, 
should, most especially in this country, be 
looked upon with a cautious eye. After the 
late meeting upon this subject was proper- 
ly organized, Dr. Harrison addressed those 
present, offering some general remarks upon 
the subject which had called them together. 
No proposition until now, he said, had 
ever been made in this country to connect, 
by the most remote ties, politics and reli- 
gion. It was, he said, a strange expedient, 
which could not but lead to a dangerous 
result. Politics and religion are separate 
and distinct objects—the one is temporal, 
the otherspiritual. If the latter should ever 
become connected with the former, all his- 
tory has told us that it will soon degenerate 
intoan engine of state. The origin of stop- 
ping the mails on a Sunday, may have been 
suggested by some scrupulous regards to the 
sanctity of the day, called Sunday; but it 
is evident, the measure is now pushed on 
by some who seem to hug themselves in spi- 
ritual pride, and want to make the world 
believe they are more religious than their 
neighbours. But he doubted much, whether, 
if the project of stopping the mails was ef- 
fected, those employed about them would 
exhibit more religious feeling than they do 
at present. If Sunday wasa leisure day to 
some, is it not to be feared, that much of 
the time would be spent in a taven rather 
than a place of worship. But he would not 
reason further on the subject. If the prin- 
ciple which the religious were contending 
for, was carried to its full extent, it would 
reach the baker, the barber, the husband- 
man, the sailor, and thus a complete revo- 
lution be effected in all human concerns. 
[This gentleman offered no resolutions.] 


Mr. Mortimer said, it was comparatively 
but a few years since the forefathers of some 
of us, met in a room not far distant, to deli- 
berate upon the means, and finally, to de- 
clare a nation free. Great and glorious as 
the object of that meeting was, and great 
and glorious as its consummation had been, 
he would not (he said it almost with rever- 
ence) yield the importance of this meeting 


to that. They met to rid themselves from 
political shackles which endangered their 
persons, and injured their property ; we meet 
to fling in the face, with the bold and hon- 
est daring which becomes men, the chains 
which our would-be tyrants are forging for 
our minds! Our fathers fought for their per- 
sonal liberty, we fight for a nobler purpose. 
It had been again and again denied that there 
is any project afloat to connect church and 
state; he could readily believe it. What is 
“ the church,” in the acceptation of those 
who arrogate to themselves this cognomen? 
he could tell the meeting. It was a party 
made up of a set of ignorant fanatics, who 
had enlisted in their unholy warfare in 
every city and village in the Union, whole 
regiments of old women, both in male and 
female attire. This was, inthe acceptation 
of the day, “‘ the church!” And who thinks 
or fears that this church wants to connect 
herself with the state? not I! The old ter- 
magant will wear the breeches always! 
She will not divide the power! This church 
aims at higher objects. It does not seek to 
be a coadjutor with the state, but to rule the 
state, as well as the people. This was no 
chimera. Every man who had thought upon 
the subject had come tothe same conclusion. 
The cloud in the moral hemisphere, which 
at present is no bigger than a man’s hand, 
must be dispersed, or it will swell and ex- 
pand until the whole atmosphere becomes 
tainted with its pestilential vapours. The 
present unholy alliance of the self-styled 
righteous must be broken up, and broken up 
now, or it never can be subjugated. The dark- 
ness and blackness of slavery will blot the 
fair escutcheon of our country, with a spot 
which can never be wiped off but with 
oceans of blood. It is to save ourselves from 
such a catastrophe, that here, at the very 
outset, it becomes the duty of every man to 
take his stand. ‘ For myself, I declare to 
heaven, that if I am destined to become a 
slave, if Iam to surrender my conscience 
and those natural rights which the God of 
nature has implanted in me, to the guidance 
and control of others, it shall not be here! 
It shall not be in this blessed land of liber- 
ty, that a freeman was first seen to covet the 
life of a slave, and to hug the chains which 
are to bind and degrade him for ever! If I 
am to be a slave to what is called the 
church, in the name of heaven let me live 
in Spain, or in Portagal, or in Italy; let me 
live there in the darkest days of the Inqui- 
sition, rather than live in America, boasting 
of my freedom, whilst I am the vilest slave 
to the most contemptible drone that ever 
trod God’s earth. Let not the fair fame of 
this country be blasted by a set of ignorant 
impostors, whose only love of the church is 
shown, by the number of pensions they col- 
lect from their deluded followers. I say 


again, if I am destined to be bound both |.- 


body, soul, and mind, let me at least in my 
bonds obtain the consolation of having my 
eyes amazed and pleased with the splen- 
dour of a cathedral, and my ears ravished 
with the almost heavenly music of ancient 
worship. Who, in the name of common 
sense, would not prefer bondage and slavery 
under such circumstances, than be a slave 
under the mopish, melancholy, morose, mi- 
serable, ignorant, sour-crout discipline of 
puritanical hypocrisy? 

Mr. Mortimer pursued his argument at 
some length, showing that the Sunday mail | 


question was only one item ina great plan 
to make every individual in this country tri- 
butary to a domineering, ambitious, and 
tyrannical authority of a certain sect. In do- 
ing so, he was once or twice called to order, 
from an incidental mention of names. He 
then adduced a number of cases in which 
the stopping of the mail on Sunday would 
be attended with the utmost inconvenience 
toa commercial and speculative population. 
He concluded by moving a resolution, 
which was afterwards withdrawn to make 
room for those which were subsequently 
adopted by the meeting. 

The Chairman made an eloquent and 
forcible speech, as did also Mr. Schofield, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Plummer, and others. We 
have a report of them, but are so restricted 
for room this week, as to be obliged to omit 
them altogether. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


On Thursday afternoon, as two lads were drawing 
a third on a sledge, on the Delaware, opposite to 
Queen street, the ice broke and they went into the 
water. ‘The two were saved, but their companion 
was drowned. 

The following statistical account of the Baptists 
in America is taken from the last number of the 
Christian Secretary :—T otal number of Associations, 
228. Churches, 4334, Ministers, 2914. Total Mem- 
bers, 304,827. 

The average revenue of Spain, from 1814 to 1820, 
was nearly twenty millions of dollars, after deduct- 
ing the expenses of collecting, &c. The present re- 
venue is supposed to be about sixteen millions. The 
deficit is placed at ten millions. Since 1823, twenty 
thousand individuals have abandoned the country. 
The property of the Spaniards driven from Mexico, 
and who will not return to the mother vasa is 
estimated at nearly thirty millions of dollars, which 
is invested at Paris, Bordeaux and London. The 
whole amount of the public debt is upwards of six 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 7 

The renowned pig ee Robert Owen, has pre- 
sented to the British Cabinet, a memoir containing 
the results of his investigation into the state of the 
country, and is ‘‘ awaiting its decision.”” He has 
also prepared addresses to the various classes of so- 
ciety, ‘“‘ explanatory of their situation,” and propos- 
ing remedies based upon his system of political 
economy. 

‘The town of Providence, on Monday last, decided 
against the adoption of a City Charter. The ayes 
were 883; noes 3545. Lost: an Act of the legislature 
requiring three fifths of the whole number of votes, 
in order to constitute a majority. 

Extract.—Drunkenness ex- 

els reason, drowus the memory, distempers the 

ody, diminishes strength, inflames the blood, caus- 
es internal, external and incurable wounds, is a witch 
to the senses, a thief to the purse, the beggar’s com- 
panion, a wife’s wo, children’s sorrow, the picture 
of a beast and self-murderer, who drinks to other’s 
good health, and robs himself of his own. 

The Baltimore Annual Conferenee of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, has, we understand, deter- 
mined upon establishing, within its jurisdiction, a 
college in which a liberal education may be obtain- 
ed. ‘The Western Shore of Maryland, the South- 
ern part of Pennsylvania and the Northern part of 
Virginia, are comprehended within the bounds of 
| this Conference; and, we learn that the location of 
the College is contemplated at one of two points: 
either at Reonshorongh, in Maryland, or Leesburg, 
in Virginia.— Alexandria Gaz. 

A Srecres oF Men.—To the south of 
Cara Cathay, (the Black Desert, ) and south-west of 
Montgolia, Carpini says there is a vast desert, in 
which there are said to be certain wild men, who 
are unable to speak, and have no joints in their legs; 
yet they have ingenuity enough to make felt of ca- 
mels’ hair for wa to protect themselves from 
the weather. —J/6. 

An act of villainy was committed at Savannah by 
some individual or individuals, a few nights since. 
A great proportion of the bales of cotton lying ex- 
posed on the Bay, for nearly its whole length, were 
discovered yesterday morning to have been cut with 
a knife or other sharp instrument lengthwise and 
across, so as completely to destroy the bag. T'wen- 
ty-five out of fifty of the bags of one merchant, were 
Teemroyed in this way, and numerous others have 
suffered in like manner.—What the object of the 
perpetrators of this act could be, it is difficult to de- 
termine. We trust that detection and exemplary pu- 
nishment will be their reward.—Georgian. 

A letter from Ancona states that the only condi- 
tion required by Russia, in consenting to Leopold as 
king of Greece, is, that Count Capo d'istria shall be 


his Premier. . 
The sister of Don Miguel and her sister-in-law 
having come to Paris from Sceaux where they reside, 


and finding themselves too late for dinner at home, 


went to a pudlic restaurant for that purpose. Whilst 
dining, two valuable shawls were taken from the car- 
riage. 

Mr. Srepuanrnis.—We have received a letter 
from this young Greek, whose exertions to obtain 
means to ransom his family from Turkish slavery 
lately interested so many of our countrymen. He 
was at Marseilles on the 12th of December, whence 
he expected soon to sail for Sicily, on his way to 
Greece. He makes a particular request that his 

teful remembrance may be expressed to all friends 
in the United States.—- Y. Daily Adv. 

We are informed that ten prisoners escaped from 
Bridewell, New York, by cutting the gratings and 
letting themselves down by their blankets. 

Letters from London of the latest dates, quote the 
sales of the United States Bank Stock at, or very 
nearly, the same price, as before the receipt of the 
message. 

The Albany and Buffalo papers complain of the 
large number of notes in circulation of the Salem 
and PattapeLraia Manufacturing Company. It 
behoves every one to keep a sharp look out for these 
impostors. Many have lately been pushed into cir- 
culation in New Jersey. Eventhe Brokers are now 
afraid to touch them.—™. J. State Gaz. 

The following is one of the useful memorandas, 
found in the new American Almanac. Virginia was 
settled in 1607, New York, 1614, Massachusetts, 
1620, New Hampshire, 1623, New Jersey, 1624, 
Delaware, 1627, Maine, 1630, Maryland, 1633, Con- 
necticut, 1635, Rhode Island, 1636, North Carolina, 


1650, South Carolina, 1670, Pennsylvania, 1682, 


Georgia, 1734. 


New Jersey Leaistature.—Council last Satur- 
day sent to the House several bills which had passed 
that body, among which were, a bill to incorporate 
a company to construct a rail road from Camden to 
Salem. 

A letter from our admired countryman, Mr. Coo- 
per, lately received, announces a new novel in pre- 
paration, to be called ‘ The Skimmer of the Seas.’ 

A man in West Mendon, near Rochester, N. Y. 
has recently abandoned his wife and children, and 
shamefully absconded with another woman. His 
wife is represented as being ‘* compelled to beg the 
necessaries of life, in an inclement season, and under 
circumstances peculiarly entitling her to the care 
and sympathies of a husband.” 

A Portland poet lately drove his horse and sleigh 
into a crockery-ware shop to the t dismay and 
destruction of brittle ware, This Teens is unpar- 
donable. 

There has been an old fashioned snow-storm in 
Virginia which lies heavy upon the mountains, and 
in Richmond the snow was about a foot deep on 
Sunday week. 

Some of the appointments by the Governor for 
this city and county, arrived in this city yesterday. 
We understand that every office pomcors with the 
Courts has received a new head, with the exception 
of that filled by Alderman Duane.—U. §. Gazette. 


Prrrssunren, Feb. 19.—Our rivers are still closed 
with ice, but are rising slowly, and we confidently 
predict that they will be open for navigation on the 
22d instant. 

A meeting was held at Milford, (Pike county, Pa. ) 
on the 12th inst. in favour of a rail-way from the 
Delaware at or near Milford, to the Lackawana, in 
Luzerne county. 

It is remarked in the Register of Pennsylvania that 
there were only two deaths more in this city in 1829 
than in 1828, although the population has increased 
by several thousands, There were about 19 births 
and 11 deaths in every 24 hours during the year. 

Some editors are bewailing the want of independ- 
ence in the public press, and are desiring fortunes to 
establish one. It is not money, but talent that is re- 
quired for such a purpose. 


The New York Sentinel reports the proceedings 
of a select meeting for the purpose of establishing a 
new paper, under the title of “The Every Day Mail,’ 
at which it was resolved to non inate Richard M. 
Johnson, of Kentucky, as the nex’ President. 


Tar New Mint.—The princip: | edifice is exter- 
nally completed, with the excepti  n of the portico. 

A Fire Apparatus, Water-work ; and Theatre are 
projected at Pottsville. 

Mr. Joseph Parker has publishe | the 33d number 
of the Philadelphia edition of the New Edinburgh 
Encyclopzdia, conducted by the ec: lebrated Scottish 
philosopher Dr. Brewster. This number Embraces 
the subjects from Sculpture to Stcam-Engine, and 
the whole work is decidedly the best modern Ency- 
of its size. 

he Paris Revue Encyclopedique for November, 
in a notice of Silliman’s Journal, says, that the pro- 
gress of science and the arts is so rapid that there is 
no deficiency of good materials for such a work, and 
that Professor Silliman furnishes the best selections. 
The writer adds, ‘ it seems to us that America su 
plies more of these materials, at this day, than all 
Europe, notwithstanding the numerical superiority 
of European investigators. ’ 

At the University of Halle, in Prussia, there are 
now acventy teachers, and 1291 students; of which 
number 134 are in the department of theology, 215 
of law, 66 of medicine, and 76 of philosophy. 

An article in the Westminster Review for January, 
on the Provincial newspaper press, mentions that the 
total number of papers in Great Britain and Ireland, 
out of London, is 254. London is the only town in 
the kingdom that has a daily newspaper. 

There are nearly two and. a half times as many pa- 
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a r less than half the population, (excluding our 

The number of candidates applying for admission 
into the Polytechnic School of Paris, the last season, 
was 464, of whom only 105 could be received. 

E. Holland, Esq. who died lately at London, left 
£43,000 to Hospitals and Charities. 

A Mr. Short, of Boston, has contrived an appa- 
ratus, which he calls a Submarine Explorer, in 
which he thinks he can be Jong under water. 

A newspaper vender recently dicd in London of 
absolute want, and yet left property yielding £1000 

annum. There are many poor newspaper wights 
in this country living in continual want, but without 
the alleviating hope that they may die worth $5000 
a-year. 

7 portrait of Madame Malibran, the famous sing- 
er, has been executed at the lithographic establish- 
ment of Colonel Childs in Chesnut street, which 
surpasses any specimen of lithography hitherto fur- 
nished in this country. ‘The portrait is from one in 
the London Musical Gem, which bears the name of 
the first artist in Great Britain; but the copy is at 
least equal to the original. 

Mr. W m. Stavely, of this city, has just published, 
in a large octavo volume of nearly 500 pages, ‘‘ Dis- 
courses on the most important Doctrines and Daties 
of the Christian Religion, by the Right Rev. A. V. 
Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese.” 

Counterfeit Ten Dollar bills of the U. S. Branch 
at Savannah are in circulation. Their appearance 
is calculated to deceive. Tlie ink is rather of a 
muddy cast; the engraving larger and more clumsy 
than the genuine; the paper very indifferent, and 
without the usual water marks. ‘Those seen, are 
yayable to F. W. Heineman, signed Jno. Cumming, 

resident, W. Hunter, Cashier, and are dated Oct. 
1827—letter D. 

The capital stock of the Society, (including the 
school house, which cost upwards of $10,000,) 
amounts to $37,425 16. The amount of revenue 
from lands and real estate, is $1,953 19. 

It is supposed that only one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars will be received from members of the society, 
in the cour'se of the year. 

The expenditures will probably be $1,800. 


From Canton:—The Canton Register of the 2nd 
and 18th June states that a great inundation with 
high tides was experienced the first week of that 
month, The streets of Canton were navigated with 
boats, the houses in most places being two to three 
feet under water. In the adjoining villages, it was 
estimated that from two to three thousand persons 
had perished, and the destruction was great. 

The silk districts suffered materially. The gene- 
ral calamity was most distressing, and fresh accounts 
of disasters were daily received from the interior. 
The loss of property was conjectured to exceed that 
by the great fire in 1822. 


A frigate belonging to the King of Cochin China, 
built on the European model, had arrived at Canton. 
OurRaGE.—A tragedy of an uncommon nature 
for this latitude, was enacted last week, at a fash- 
ionable coffee-house in the city of Boston. The 
ies were a son of the celebrated Dr. Warren, 
and a gentleman named Mosely, a clerk on one of 
the wharves. ‘The quarrel commenced on the part 
of Warren, ait concluded by his stabbjrig Mosely 
several times with a dirk, and endangering his life. 
The perpetrator fled, and has not yet been appre- 
hended.” 

The above statement appeared in the Providence 
Patriot of Wednesday, and we copy it to correct one 
or two errors. ‘The imprudent act to which it alludes 
treated so much talk in private circles, and has been 
the subject of such general reprehension, that we 
presumed the affair would at once be legally investi- 
gated, and thought proper before publicly alluding 
to it, to wait for the recorded testimony in the case 
before a tribunal of examination. No complaint, 
however, has yet been entered at the Police office, 
and if any account is to g0 abroad, we deem it of 
importance, that it should in substance be correct. 
The wound was not inflicted in a ‘* Coffee-house;” 
the drama has not yet a a **tragedy;” neither 
did the assailant stab the victim of his uncontrolled 

ion several times. 

If we have been rightly informed, young Warren 
entered the Coffee-house referred to above, and quite 
unceremoniously saluted Mosely and one 6r two 
others present with harsh epithets and a flourish of 
hands. ‘This led to some altercation among the par- 
ties, which was finally amicably adjusted, if an ex- 
change of words and a shake of the hands at parting, 
can be considered any indication of a conciliatory 
disposition. War'ren left the house, and not long 
after Mosely went out to step intoa sleigh which was 
near by. At or near the gate, he was met by W. 
with a dirk, who immediately made a thrust at his 
body. M. exclaimed, ** What, do you intend to 
murder me??? ‘* You are a vile rascal,” or some 
such language was the a M. was able success- 
fully to parry one or two thrusts, but at length his 
determined assailant gained the advantage, and the 
blade of the weapon penetrated the lower part of the 
abdomen, endangering the intestines and some im- 
portant blood-vessels. 

The wounded man was carried into the coffee- 
house where he still remains, under the charge of 
skilful medical gentlemen, and it is hoped he may 
recover. The rash youth has not been seen in pub- 
lic since; and whether he is in town or abroad, pro- 
bably no measures to ascertain, have been taken.— 
Bost, Traveller. 


pers a. in the United States as in Great Bri- 
) 


Mrs. Roratt was at Charlottesville last week— 
she was disgusted with the place. She sent up from 
Charlottesville a letter directed to the Professors, 
stating that she wished to see the place, and expect- 
ed to be attended to; when, lo! and behold, on her 
coming up, she was received, not with the attention 
that she expected would be paid to a lady of her dis- 
tinction, but with the shouts of a large party of Stu- 
dents, who cheered her at every corner. She did 
not get out, but rode on to her lodgings, ont Ke 
to reward them for their behaviour, in her ‘‘ Blac 
Book.” She calls the Professors a set of brutes, 
and the Students a parcel of ignorant boobies?! 

[fichmond Compiler. 


SELECTIONS. 


“THE SORTIE OF FORT ERLE. 
BY A SOLDIER. 


‘¢ And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 

‘‘The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

‘* When pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

‘¢ And swittly forming in the ranks of war.” 

Among the heroic and daring achievements, 
which have contributed to exalt the American 
name, and cast unfading glory on its arms, the 
Sortie or Fort Erte stands conspicuous. It 
was planned by the late General Brown, and 
has been considered, aside from its splendid re- 
sults, a military chef d’euvre. 

On the 14th of August, 1814, the British 
troops, under General Drummond, attempted to 
carry Fort Erie by storm; but being repulsed 
by the Americans, with severe loss, they aban- 
doned this mode of warfare, and commenced a 
siege, with the hopes of carrying the place by 
regular advances. Meantime the Americans 
laboured assiduously in repairing the damages 
their fortifications had received from the attack, 
and in making preparations to resist the be- 
siegers: frequent skirmishes occurred, and a 
cannonade on bothsides was kept up, but nothing 
of importance took place until the seventeenth 
of September. General Brown, at that time, 
perceiving that the British had completed a bat- 
tery, which could open a most destructive fire 
upon the Fort, planned this desperate sortie, as 
the most effectual method of annoying the ene- 
my, and affording relief to his own troops. 

The British force consisted of three brig- 
ades, of one thousand five hundred men each, 
one of which was stationed at the works in 
front of the Fort, and the others occupied a 
camp two miles in the rear. At two o’clock 
the American troops were drawn up in readi- 
ness to make the sortie. The orders were, 
“to storm the batteries, destroy the cannon, 
and roughly handle the brigade on duty, before 
those in reserve could be brought up.”—This 
business, each soldier felt well assured, would 
be no pastime of the moment—no bloodless 
skirmish; but a deed that would require the 
nerve of manhood, and the fearless daring of 
the hero. Accordingly each man was pre- 
pared for the utmost : all useless and unneces- 
sary incumbrances were left within the fort, 
and equipped only with the trusty firelock, the 
glistening bayonet, and the well-scored car- 
tridge-box, we stood prepared for an enterprise 
that would befit the body guard of a Napoleon, 
and one in which even they might pluck an ad- 
ditional laurel. 

Thetwenty-firstregiment, to whichthe writer 
of this brief sketch was attached, was com- 
manded by Colonel UrHam, the present candi- 
date of the Republicans of New-Hampshire, 
for the Chief Magistracy of the State. This 
corps was composed mostly of the hardy yeo- 
manry of the “ Granite State,’’—* full-blooded 
Yankees from New-Hampshire;’—men who 
had left their firesides and their homes, their 
wives and their children, and drawn the sword 
in defence of their bleeding country, not as the 
mercenary and wholesale butchers of a tyrant, 
but as freemen and as men, bound to protect 
the soil, the institutions, and the laws, which 
had been religiously bequeathed to them by 
their revolutionary fathers. And nobly and 
truly did they discharge this duty. They prov- 
ed, not only their descent from heroes, but that 
they themselves were such: ever ready at the 
call of danger, and ever foremost in the hour 
of fight, they acquired a name for gallantry and 
noble daring that is remembered to this day 
with gratitude and pride. Nor was the man 
who led them deficient in any of the qualities 
of the skilful commander or the gallant soldier 
—firm as the everlasting rock of his native 


hills, and true as the steel he wore, he was the 
fit and worthy colonel of as brave a regiment 


as ever carried dismay and death into the ranks 
of a foe. But to return to the fight. 

A division composed of riflemen and Indians, 
and comreanded by General Porter, the late 
Secretary of War, was ordered to open the 
attack, by proceeding in a circuitous route, 
through the woods, by a road which had been 
opened, and engaging the enemy’s flank; 
while the right division, under General Miller, 
was stationed in a ravine, between the Fort 
atid the enemy’s works, with orders not to ad- 
vance until after the attack of General Porter. 

The command of Gen. Porter advanced with 
so much celerity and caution that when they 
rushed upon the enemy’s flank, they gave the 
fitst intimation of their approach.=~A severe 
conflict for a moment ensued, in which several 

allant officers fell at the head of their columns. 

nthirty minutes, however, possession wastaken 
of two of the batteries in this quarter, and the 

arrison made prisoners. At this moment the 
of Gen. Miller was ordered to advance. 
In conjunction with a column of Gen. Porter's 
division, he pierced between the second and 
third tier of batteries, and after a severe con- 
test carried the first of these. The whole of 
these batteries being now in possession of our 
troops, Gen. Miller’s division inclined to the 
more formidable batteries toward the lake shore, 
and at this moment a part of the reserve, un- 
der Gen. Ripley, joined him. Here the resist- 
ance on the part of the British was more ob- 
stinate, their works being exceedingly intri- 
cate, from the successive lines of intrenchment, 
and the constant use of the bayonet was the 
only mode of assailing them. In this manner 
the contest was maintained for several moments 
with unequal advantage on the part of the 
Americans. The British, having by this time 
received considerable reinforcements from the 
brigades in the rear, poured upon them, from 
their batteries, a destructive fire, which they 
were unable to return, on their part, with ef- 
fect; and thus situated, their condition was 


becoming every minute more doubtful and pre- 
carious. 


At this critical juncture, the remaining divi- 
sion of the reserve, composed of our own (the 
twenty-fitst) and a part of the seventeenth re- 
giment, under the command of Colonel Upham, 
was ordered up, to put an end, at once, to the 
contest, by charging rapidly upon the enemy’s 
works and carrying them at the point of the 
bayonet. A conflict, dreadful beyond descrip- 
tion, now ensued; but the twenty-first under 
its brave leader firmly withstood the shock. At 
one period, however, our centre for a moment 
faltered; but tt was but for a moment. The 
voice of our Colonel was heard above the din of 
battle—* the twenty-first must do its duty; there 
are none to support it.” This was enough—its 
effect was electrical, and sent a thrill to each 
soldier's heart. Had a fresh division of troops 
at that moment arrived, they could not have 
done more. The deafening shout of “onwarv” 
burst at once spontaneous from every soldier’s 
lips, and the two lines closed with each 
other, at the very mouth of the British batte- 
ries, which they contested with terrific violence, 
at the point of the bayonet. Such was the ob- 
stinacy of the conflict that many portions of the 
troops, on both sides, were forced back, and the 
contending parties became mingled with each 
other. Nothing could exceed the desperation 
of the contest at those points where the cannon 
were stationed with which the enemy had cal- 
culated to compel the fort to capitulate; and 
to dislodge and destroy which had been the 
main object in planning the sortie. There 
‘‘man to man, and steel to steel,’ across the 
carriages and at the mouth of the guns, every 
inch of ground was disputed, and both Ameri- 
‘as and Briton fell to mingle in one common 

ust. 


‘¢ Balls struck, blades cut, as foe met foe, 
** And feet slipp’d o’er the blood below.” 


The British, however, at length began to 
give way, and no exertion of their officers could 
restrain them. It was in vain they represent- 
ed to them the disgrace of flying before a“ hand- 
ful of ragged militia,” as they were pleased to 
term the Americans; it was in vain they called 
upon them, in the name of their King and coun- 
try, and by the laurels theythad gathered on 
the battle-fields of Europe, to ‘throw them- 
selves once more into the breach.’ They would 


not, they could not, withstand the almost solid 


steel that bore them down, reeking with their 
own gore, and pressed forward by resolute and 
determined freemen.—T hey left the batteries in 
confusion, and our men remained the proud 


' masters of their last entrenchment. 


Thus closed the Sortie of Fort Erie: and an 
entetprise more desperate and sanguinary is 
hot to be found in the annals of our country’s 
victories: It was planned with consummate 
skill, and executed with determined and hero- 
ic bravery. In a few hours the labour of forty- 
seven incessant days, which had been expend- 
ed by the British upon their works, was destroy- 
ed; and, in addition to the splendid trophies of 
this signal exploit, upwards of a thousand of 
their men were killed, wounded, and made pri- 
soners.—Dover Gazette: 


THE BEREAVED SISTER. 
BY G. D. PRENTICE. 


In the Spring of 1824, I contracted an ac: 


quaintance in one of the cities of the South, 
with a gentleman, who had removed from Eng: 
land to this country with two small children, 
the one a boy of ten, and the othera girl of nine 
years ofage. These children were the most 
lovely beings I ever saw. Their extreme beau- 
ty, their deep and artless affection, and their 
frequent bursts of childish and innocent mirth, 
made them as dear to me as if I had been the 
companion of their infancy. They were happy 
in themselves, happy in each other, and in the 
whole world of life and natute around them. 
I had known the family but a few months, when 
my friend was compelled to make a sudden and 
unexpected voyage to South America. His 
feelings were embittered by the thought of 
leaving his motherless children behind him, and 
as I was on the point of embarking for Liver- 


pool, I promised to take them to their friends 
and relations. 


My departure was delayed two weeks. Du- 
ring that period, I lived under the same roof 
with the little ones, that had been consigned 
to my charge. Fora few days they were pen- 
sive and made frequent enquiries for their absent 
father, but their sorrows were easily assuaged, 
and regret for his absence changed into a plea- 
sant anticipation of his return. The ordinary 
sorrows of childhood are but dews upon the 
eagle’s plumage, which vanish at the moment, 
when the proud bird springs upward into the 
air to woo the first beautiful flashes of the morn- 
ing. 

The day for our departure at length arrived, 
and we set sail on a quiet afternoon of Summer. 
It was a scene of beauty, and my heart flutter- 
ed as wildly and joyously as the wing of a 
young bird in spring-time. It seemed in truth 
as if “man’s control had stopped with the 
shore,” that was retreating behind us, and Jeft 
the world of waters to give back the blue of the 
upper skies as purely and peacefully as at the 
first holy Sabbath of creation. The distant 
hills bent their pale blue tops to the waters, 
and, as the great Sun, like the image of his 
Creator, sunk down inthe West, successive 
shadows of gold, and crimson, and purple, 
came floating over the waves, like barks from 
a fairy land. My young companions gazed on 
these scenes steadily and silently, and, when the 
last tints of the dim shore were melting into 
shadow, they took each other’s hands, and a 
few natural tears gushed forth as an adieu to the 
land they had loved. 

Soon after sunset, I persuaded my little 
friends to let me lead them to the cabin, and 
then returned to look out again upon the Ocean. 
In about half an hour, as I was standing mus- 
ingly and apart, I felt my hand gently pressed, 
and, on turning around, saw that the girl had 
stolen alone to my side. In a few moments, 
the evening star began to twinkle from the edg- 
ing of a violet cloud. At first, it gleamed 
faintly and at intervals, but anon it came 
brightly out, and shone like a holy thing upon 
the brow of the evening. The girl at my side 
gazed upon it, and hailed it with a tone, which 
told, that a thought of rapture was at her heart. 
She enquired, with simplicity and eagerness, 
whether, in the far land, to which we were go- 
ing, that same bright star would be visible, 
and seemed to regard it as another friend, that 
was to be with her in her long and lonely jour- 
ney. 

The first week of our voyage was unattended 
by any important incident. The sea was, at 
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heir [ times, wild and stormy, but again it would|and beautifully as a cloud in the summer ze-| Mr. Cooper does not.seem to be aware of the | eventful morni arrives, your purse-strings 
and sink to repose, and spread itself out in beauty |nith. Her heart had lost its communion with| infinite divisibility of mind and matter; and that | must be undrawn to all those who can raise 
2s in to the verge of the distant horizon. On the | nature, and she would look down into the sea,| an “abridgment” is all that is possible or de- | the least pretension to having served you dur- 
‘oud eighth day, the boy arose pale and dejected, |and murmur incoherently of its cold and soli-| sirable in the most individual representation. | ing the last year; for every one comes for his 
and complained of indisposition. On the fol-|tary depths, and call her brother’s name, and| In the absence ofsubjects of real interest, men | efrenne, and there is no danger of forgetti 
1 an jowing morning, he was confined by a fever to|then weep herself into calmness. Soon after-| make themselves an interst out of nothing, and; any. Sterne, if 1 remember right, met witl 
y is his bed, and much doubt was expressed as to| wards I left her with her friends. I know not] magnify mole-hills into mountains. This is not | but one honteux in the course of his 
ry’s his fate by the physician of the vessel. I can| whether she is still a blossom of the earth, or| the fault of Mr. Cooper. He is always true, travels; since then the breed is extinct. The 
1ate never forget the visible agony, the look of utter | whether she has long since gone to be nurtured | though sometimes tedious; and correct, at the | next thing is to pay your visits; and, provided 
ero- wo, that appeared upon the face of the little |in a holier realm. But I love the memory of| expense of being insipid. His Pilot is the} with 500 cards and a sack of bonbons, you set 
rty~ irl when the conviction of her brother’s danger | that beautiful and stricken one. Her loveliness, | best of his works ; and, truth to say, we think | out to call upon every body you ever saw or 
nd came slowly home upon her thoughts. She her innocence, and her deep and holy feelings,| it a master-piece in its kind. It has great unity | heard of. The customs on this occasion vary 
roy wept not—she complained not—but, hour after | still come back to me in their glory and quietude | of purpose and feeling. Every thing it may be | in different parts of France, but generally the 
s of hour, she sat by the bed of the young sufferer— | like a rainbow on a summer-cloud, that has} said ladies are at home. You enter, converse for 
l of an image of grief and beautiful affection. The | showered and passed off forever.—NV. E. Rev. ——*To suffer a sea-change two minutes, pay your tribute of bonbons, 
pri- boy became daily more feeble and emaciated. Into something new and strange.” _ which varies from half a pound to a pound, ac- 
He could not return the long and burning kisses THE LAWYERS’ PATRON. His Pilot never appears but when the occasion cording to rank, &c. and then proceed some- 
of his sister, and, at last, a faint heaving ofhis} evden, +d tnd ol Mle wank ts is worthy of him, and when he appears, the re- where else to go through the same ceremony. 
breast, and the tender eloquence of his half-|i, entreat the po agp sg ag Sm vo sult is sure. The description of his guiding} AS all the male part of your acquaintance 
closed eye, and a flush, at intervals, upon his country a patron oo which the uae replied, | the vessel through the narrow straight left for | are actively engaged in performing the same 
wasted cheek like the first violet tint of a morn- | that he knew of no saint, but teh i ate os_| her escape, the sea-fight, and the incident of duty, a card at their door is all that is requir- 
acs ing cloud, were all, that told, that he had not | ed of to other professions, At this Evona  vas| the white topsail of the English man-of-war | ¢d- Some families, whose acquaintance is large, 
ath, et passed “ the first dark day of nothingness.” | very sad and earnestly begged the pope tothink | appearing above the fog, where it is first mis- | and who do not receive in the morning, hang a 
ng- The twelfth evening of our absence from|of them. At last his holiness proposed to St.| taken for a cloud, are of the first order of gra- | box at their door for the cards. It has become 
en, land was the most beautiful I had ever known, | Evona, that he should go round the church of| phic composition; to say nothing of the admi- rather bon ton now to send the visiting tickets; 
une and [ persuaded the girl to go for a short time | San Giovanni di Laterana blindfold, and after | rable episode of Tom Coffin, and his long figure and in some small towns the servants meet at 
ost upon deck, that her own fevered brow might | he should have said a certain number of Ave | coiled up like a rope in the bottom of the boat. | 4 certain hour in the principal square, and ex- 
au- be fanned by the twilight breeze. The sun] Marias that the first saint he should lay hold of} The rest is common-place ; but then it is Ame- change the cards of their masters, to save them- 
1eir had gone down in glory, and the traces of his should be his patron. This the good old law-| rican common-place. We thank Mr. Cooper selves the trouble of carrying them. 
‘th, blood-red setting were still visible upon the | Yer willingly undertook, and at the end of his] he does not take every thing from us,and there-| _ A single hour of relaxation seems enough to 
the Western waters. Slowly but brilliantly the|Ave Marias, stopped at St. Michael’s altar,| fore we can learn something from him. He has | intoxicate the French. Every where this isa 
py many stars were gathering themselves together | Were he laid hold of the devil, under St. Mi-| the saving grace of originality. We wish we | day of bustle, confusion, and gaiety beyond all 
the above, and another sky swelled out in softened eg s feet, and cried out, “this is our saint, | couid impress it, “line upon line, and precept | description. Cabriolets, carriages, and vebi- 
2m. beauty beneath, and the foam upon the crests ot pee our patron.” Being unblinded, and upon precept,” especially upon our American cles ofevery kind and sort, are rolling about the 
nen of the waves was lighted up like wreaths of |).°1"8 ¥ '*t Patron he had chosen, he went to] )  othren. | ‘ous. how invaluable that is. | Streets in all directions.—Every one you meet 
os his lodgings so dejected that after a f | rethren, how precious, how invaluable that is. ry 
ind snow. ‘There was music in every wave, and|he died. Hi : ra tew months | Ty art, in literature, in science, the least bit of | 88ks you how many cards you have left; and 
His its wild sweet tones came floating down from | jowever repugation for honesty was,| worth all the plagiarism in th Jd. | proclaims his own feats. All the world seems 
S80 great, that a witty Frenchman re 1s worth a plagiarism in the world. 
of the fluttering pennon above us, like the sound | wrote upon his tomb at Rome. «St, Evonaun| Lhe great secret of Sir Walter Scott’s envia- mad, and the talismanic word is ‘ Cartes.” — 
ind of a gentle wind amid a cypress-grove. But| Breton avocat non larron helleluiah.” ble, but anenvied success lies in his transcrib- | “Vew Monthly. 
ees neither music nor beauty had a spell for the : _ ‘a ing from nature instead of transcribing from —_———————_—— 
ads heart of my little friend. I talked to her of books. FemaLe PERSEVERANCE AND FortTITUDE. 
the glories of the sky and sea—I pointed her to AMERIC fees oe ene AO —dAn instance of perseverance and fortitude in 
Ju- the star, on which she had always loved to look Bowsnve.--It i N WRITERS. | ‘ a lady has lately come to our knowledge, which 
oof —but her only answer was a sigh—and I re-| ).--1 tot = is — more within cano- NEW-YEAR s DAY IN FRANCE, we deem worthy of notice. As the stage was 
ed turned with her to the bed-side of her brother. |. niect of this n bine eee inghearer the main| New-year’s day is a terrible day in France lately proceeding on its way to St. John’s La- 
n- I perceived instantly, that he was dying. ‘There ah and “era ae Jor P vd x aan to the | for those who have any acquaintances. It is a prairie, the horses unfortunately plunged, in the 
a was no visible struggle—but a film was creep-_ ie gb ea ps aly bs — an dwards, the day both of expense and fatigue; and it is kept | garkness of the ni ght, into a deep bank of snow, ‘ 
od, ing over his eye, and the hectic flush of his| 14.5 was a Massa Ars se 4 ealise on the Will,| up with all the good old ceremonies of new-| fom which, after several efforts, the driver 
a! cheek was fast deepening into purple. I know vecaeatenad c - ¥ vine and most able | year’s gifts and bonbons, which even the mania | ¢,.nd himself unable to extricate them; and to 
oot not, whether, at first, his sister perceived the |, 8 . ws. rete pe uced him, the Americans | of the revolution was not able to do away. For his alarm perceived, that in attempting to do 
he change in his appearance. She took her seat] 45 not seru L yal . ned metaphysicians. We|many days before, all the confectioners in| .4 his faculties were becoming numbed, and 
nt, at his side, pressed his pale lips to her own, and | 4 most Pe fol. . “3 7 is one of the acut-| France are engaged in fabricating sugar-plums | ji. flesh frozen by the intense cold, Assistance 
he then, as usual, let her melancholy eye rest fix-| oct eo Seat -~ ad » of all reasoners, the | of every kind and description; nor let it be sup- | ¢.om the passengers was hopeless, as he had 
ne edly upon his countenance. Suddenly his looks yg owe rtgneve sincere, His closeness posed that this is a mere manual operation; it only one lady in the stage; and from one of her 
brightened for a moment, and he spoke his sis- an oan our are alike admirable. Instead of} is one of the most trying exercises of the inven- | +, der sex little aid ee he cxpeuked.” Wer. 
d, ter’'s name. She replied with a passionate ca- —_ ing or aa on others, he triesto satis- | tion. A French confectioner’s reputation, his | .oiving the stage stopped, and the driver in 
-, ress, and looked up in my face, as if to implore 7 obavae sich iad do not say whether he honour, is at stake; and I should never be difficulty she inquired what was the matter ; 
ony encouragement. I knew, that her hopes were |» © te jah an hog only say that his method | surprised to hear that some sugar artist, of nice | ayq upon ascertaining their disagreable situa- 
- but a mockery. A moment more, and a con-|*> one orig. oe 1 d:” there is not a trick, a feelings, had drowned himself in syrup, like @| tion she very coolly came out of the stage, un- 
th vulsive quiver passed over the lips of the dying = er uge, a verbal sophism in his whole book. | fly, if he were to fail in producing something 2 abnaitetel the horses (which the driver rend 
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with a tone that seemed less like a human voice His anxiet . a ructure of language itself.) to suffocation. ‘The younger part of the com- Montreal Courant. } 
le the — y the scruples of others} munity was eager after what are called cos-|*" 
1d melancholy spirit, to go and look upon her 4s equa’, in short, to his firmness in maintaining | saques; and perceiving that a body of young ; : err } 5 
d, gaze again upon the sleeping dust, to which all | he is insietin on the mi te rd ails hile| bons wrapped in paper couleur de rose, we took She is remarkable for co. beauty, and plays } 
d the tendrils of her life seemed bound. She paus- | plaini inutest details, and ex-| some out of curiosity. They consisted of super- | 
ed by the bed-side, and I almost deemed "tbat plaining all the accompaniments of an incident,| excellent sugar-plums, enveloped either in a. 
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till the form she loved was taken away to be] He | and impede the mind. 
n let down into the ocean. Then indeed she] as their dr Musique de Mde. Duvivier. Discipline without instruction is mere ty- 
. jas their drudge. He labours under an epileps yy PEt al ranny; and instruction without discipline, little 
le arose, and followed her lifeless brother with aj of the f; say 4 A Serait-il vrai ? les ontendrai-je encore : 
of the fancy. He thinks himself bound in his better than useless talk.— Secker. 
h § calmness, that might have been from Heaven. | character of list ll Ces doux accens qui charmerent mon ccur! | 
t. Thebody sunk slowly and solemnly beneath the | truth, and ncthing but the teeth | bonheur detruit a son aurore, 
long, brigh ruth, nothing but the truth. Thus, if two| .Lee souvenir causee t’il mon erreur?” Tur anp Cure Docror.—A trial 
7 2 upon ‘the widens sisirle ~wiklee “aisdbekasitel: ae on the edge of a precipice for Close by this sentimental heap was a pile of| came on during the last Lent Assizes, whilst 
e, | glimpse came dimly up through the glancing | situdes of acti Ovad not merely into the vicis-] what appeared china-ware, consisting of certain | the Judges were on circuit, in which an igno- 
it [9 _ billows, and all, that had once been joy and|the pon tebe ion and passion as the chances of] utensils generally appropriated to bed rooms ; | rant country surgeon was the principal witness 
fh. beauty vanished forever. or thd nen ahh but stops to take an inventory | these we found to be made of sugar. : for the prosecution. Of course, in his CTOss- 
graphy of the place, the shape ofthe} Besides the presents, of ‘more or less value, | examination, the council for the defendant at- 
ag heen yage, » the precise attitude and display of the} you are obliged to buy*for all the children that | tempted to shake his testimony; andas the case 
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sister seemed fading away as calmly /limbs and muscles, with the eye of a sculptor. | 


turned on a point of practice, for this purpose 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


he principally relied on the fact that he was an 
interloper in the medical profession, and total- 
ly destitute of surgical skill. ‘Pray, Doctor,’ 
cried the Advocate in a voice of thunder, ‘did 
not—(naming a former patient) die under your 
hands?’ ‘Why—he did.’ ‘An ? *Ye-yes.’ 
‘Well, Sir, and pray what was your occupation | 
before you presumed to intrude into a liberal | 
profession?? ‘I—was—a—bacon curer, Sir.’ A 
bacon curer!’ answered the counsellor, his stern 
features relaxing into a smile, ‘then that ac- 
counts for it. You thought it was with your pa- 
tients as with your hogs—you must kill them 
before you could cure them.’ 


THE ANCIENTS. 


Nothing can be more absurd than our blind 
veneration for every thing that wears the rags 
of antiquity. The child who seeks to grafity 
the senseless whims and caprices of a superan- 
nuated parent, does no more than filial affec- 
tion and piety dictate; but for us to be led about 
by every dogma of the schools, is pitiful and 
contemptible. It is not sufficient that we allow 
the ancients a place in the same rank with men 
of modern times; but they must be brought out, 
and placed in the fore front, as a corps, head 
and shoulders above the mightiest of our day; 
and we may congratulate ourselves if able to 
walk in their gigantic shadows. We give their 

roductions the most conspicuous place in our 

ibraries; the first and last in our course of edu- 
cation. We commit their maxims to memory; 
we settle the principles of their philosophy deep 
in our intellectual nature; we drink in the spirit 
of their poetry, till we reel with over-running 
fulness. We search among their buried relics, 
and feel that the labors of a life are compensat- 
ed in the discovery of a bit of parchment, con- 
taining a few sayings that would disgrace a 
modern school boy. Yes, we go down into their 
tombs, rummage these cells of corruption, fora 
thread of their shroud, a nail of their finger, a 
lock of their hair. These disinhumed remains 
are brought with religious awe into our houses, 
pret near our family altars, and preside as 

gusehold deities. 

We would not detract an iota from the merits 
of the ancients; we would not withhold any 
praise which is justly their due. But we will 
not get down on our knees and worship them ; 
nor suffer ourselves to be unmanned with grief, 
if a relic of them is presented. We would not 
adopt one principle of philosophy, or one max- 
im in ethics, merely because it has their sanc- 
tion; nor would we read a book any the sooner 
for its having had its origin with them. 

Their works may fall, or stand, by their own 
inherent strength. They may perish, if they 
have not merits to sustain them, independent of 
the circumstances or age that gave them birth. 
We may wonder how so splendid a production 
as the Iliad ever appeared in so dark an age ; 
but to read it merely because it appeared in an 
age of ignorance, is as senseless as it would be to 
catch and treasure up the uncommon lisping of 
infancy, merely because the little prattler said 
something remarkable for children of that age. 
The productions of Homer, considering the 
state of the human mind at the time they made 
their appearance, are, we confess, a moral 
phenomenon; but they would not be a pheno- 
menon at the present day, nor have been in the 
days of Milton. Could we carry that poet of 
Paradise back, and make him a contemporary 
with Homer, he would share one half of the 
homage renderedthis Grecian bard. And could 
we place Shakspeare between these heroic 

minstrels, the prince of the drama might rest 
his hands on their heads. We introduce Ho- 
mer here, because he is the mighty spirit, whose 
altar has been perfumed with the incense of 
every succeeding age. He is among the 
ancients what the queen of night is amid the 
stars that follow in her wake. But that there 
has not risen an orb of greater magnificence, 
weshall not be convinced, till the sun of Shak- 
speare’s genius has vanished from the horizon. 
Washington Spectator. 


THE FOX AND THE LEOPARD. 

A fox was one day sitting, absorbed in a 
brownstudy, at the entrance to his hole. ‘What 
new crotchet have you got into your head now?’ 
asked his wife. ‘ Why, who should pass by, 


friendly nod, and what is more, he absolutely 
nodded to me first. I’mthinking what all this 
may portend.’ ‘And pray, what should it portend 
simpleton.’—‘ Doubtless, some secret service 
or other at court.’ ‘A fine idea, truly, you 
must have of the leopard tribe, if you suppose 
that they ever bow first for nothing.” * * 

Let such be the conviction of every honest 
poor man whenever a nobleman, especially one 
of high descent, bows to him first. 


THE WOLF OF NOBLE RACE. 


A young wolf, who in his first campaign 
against the leopard, had shown the white lea- 
ther, and shamefully scampered off at the first 
appearance of danger, was, in consequence, 
dragged before the judgment seat of king lion, 
and by the angry monarch, sentenced to re- 
ceive a dozen stripes and to lose one of his ears. 

‘And must I suffer such indignity,’ exclaim- 
ed the kneeling culprit, ‘I, whose father once, 
in a dangerous emergency, sustained the throne 
already shaken by rebellion, and who was, for 
his services, created a nobleman of the first 
rank?’ 

‘ You are in the right,’ interrupted the lion, 
smiling: ‘the son of such a father merits some 
distinction, Let him receive two dozen stripes, 
and have both his ears cut off.’ 

A SAFE BET FOR BOTH PARTIES.——T wo bloods 
recently entered a tavern, where they had 
frequently resorted, and calling for a supper 
and two bottles of champaigne, informed their 
host that they had laid a wager, of such a re- 
past as they had ordered, but as it was not de- 
cided, they wished him to wait for his pay until 
the decision, and then charge the amount to 
the loser. The landlord assented, and they sat 
down to a hearty supper. When they had fi- 
nished, mine host had the curiosity to ask what 
was the nature of the bet, and he was not a 
little chagrined when he received for answer 
that it originated in a dispute as to the direc- 
tion the Brick Meeting Steeple would take, 
should it ever fall, The one bet it would fall 
East and the other West. : 


One reason why we meet with so few peo- 
ple who are reasonable and agreeable in con- 
versation is, that there is scarce any one who 
does not think more of what he has to say, than 
of answering exactly what is said to him. 
Even those who have the most address and 
complaisance, think they do enough if they 
only seem attentive, at the same time that one 
may perceive in their eyes and minds a dis- 
traction as to what is addressed to them, 
and an impatieuce to return to what they 
were saying, not refiecting that to be thus 
studious of pleasing themselves is a bad way 
to please or convince others, and that to hear 
patiently and answer precisely are the greatest 
perfections of conversation—{Rochefoucault. 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE MOURNER’S LAMENT. 

The night-breeze fans my faded cheek 

And lifts my damp and flowing hair, 
And lo! methinks sweet voices speak, 

Like harps hung forth upon the air; 
While in the sky’s unmeasured seroll 
The burning stars forever roll, 
Changeless as Heaven, and deeply bright, 
Like emblems of a world of light! 


O bathe my temples with thy dew 
Sweet Evening—dearest parent mild— 
And from thy curtained home of blue, 
Bend calmly o’er thy tearful child; 
For when I feel so pure and bland, 
The pressure of thy moistened hand, 
I deem I rest in peace the while, 
Cradled beneath my mother’s smile. 


That mother sleeps! the snow-white shroud 
Enfolds her stainless bosom now, 

And like bright hues on some pie cloud, 
Rose-leaves are woven round her brow: 

I wreathed them—that to Heaven’s pure bowers, 

Surrounded with the breath of flowers, 

Her soul might soar on plumes divine, 

Like incense from a blessed shrine. 


How changed my being! moments sweep 
Down—down the eternal stream of time, 
And we, like gilded bubbles, kee 
Our course upon their waves seblione, 
*Till mingled with the sunny spray, 
We flash our lives of joy away, 
Or floating on thro rrow’s shades, 
Sink, as a gleam of starlight fades! 


He too is lost—yon fadelbess star 


just now, but the leopard: he gave me such a! 


Is mirrored on a hus§and’s grave, 


~ | Thus shall the 


And thro’ the coral depths afar, 
The lulling of the ocean wave, 
With the pale mermaid’s mournful di 
Sounds o’er him, ’mid the crested surge, 
And darkly round his wasted form, 
Brood spirits of the raging storm. 
Alone—alone—I’m left alone— 
A being born to grieve and die, 
And while upon Night’s sapphire throne, 
In yonder free an glorious sky, 
I gaze in sadness—lo! I feel 
A vision of the future steal 
Across my sight; like some faint ray, 
That glimmers from the fount of day. 


MEDITATIONS OF A BEREAVED LOVER 
ON THE SEA SHORE. 
BY THE REY. THOMAS DALE. 


2Tis the sweet hour of eve, when all 
Is bright above, and calm below; 
When, save the wretched, none recall 
That earth is but the home of wo. 
Some look upon the wavin ve, 
.._ Some gaze upon the dark blue sea, 
Some on the glistening eye of love,— 
I look for thee. 


*Tis twilight, and the plaintive bird 

Wild warbles through the darkening wood, 
And there her sweetest notes are h 

By those who love calm solitude: 
While others list the jovial cry 

That, echoing o’er the tranquil sea, 
Bespeaks the home-bound vessel nigh,— 

I list for thee. 


I too can gaze on earth and sea, 
Hear the bird’s note, the maiden’s voice; 
But none can whisper peace to me, 
None bid my wither’d heart rejoice: 
O when shall calmer thoughts have birth? 
It hath not been—it cannot be— 
*Till thou once more return to earth,— 
Or I to thee. 


PRIZE ADDRESS, 


Recited at the opening of the Portsmouth Theatre, 
On Tuesday Evening, Feb. 9, 18580. 
*T was Fancy’s hour—uplifted on the blast, 
O’er lands and seas my chartered spirit passed, 
Till all in Eden’s ancient beauty dressed, 
A fair, strange clime my wondering vision blessed. 


There, as I gazed, in nature’s strength and grace, 
Roamed the red warriors of a nameless race; 
Swift flew their barks along the rocky shore, 
Bright blazed their fires, loud rose the battle roar; 
Rude love and ruder hate controlled the spot, 
Tribes conquered tribes, and were in turn forgot. 
Years seemed to roll—then all went fading by, 
And where they stood, beneath the same blue sky, 
Lo! a new race—an iron-hearted band, 

The banished wanderers from a distant land; 
These sweet Religion’s sacred flag unfurled, 

And bade it float to bless another world. 


Soon from each startled vale the axe rang loud, 
And the old monarchs of the forest bowed; 

Art built her domes in Nature’s silent bowers, 

And peace and gladness crowned the pilgrim’s hours. 


So ages passed—till at Oppression’s call, 

Bold legions thronged, their brethren to enthrall; 
Then from each cliff the ery to battle rang, 

Then from each hill to arms the patriot sprang; 
Then shouts and shrieks rolled mingling to the sky, 
As wronged and wrongers met, and met to die. 


I looked again—the avenging deed was done; 
Freedom’s undaunted host the fight had won; 
War’s withering demon saved his bloody hand, 
And one glad anthem shook the ransomed land. 


Behold the vision’s bright fulfilment here! 

‘Fhis is the clime to faith and valour dear; 

Among these hills the red-man’s arrow flew, 

Along these shores he steered his light canoe; — 

These are the vales the exiled Christian trod, 

Here rose his altar to the living God; 

*T was here for you, his blood the patriot gave, 

Here Freedom found a home, and Freedom’s foes a 
grave. 


Here, too, as bland Refinement marked the age, 
Immortal Genius spoke, and reared the Stage. 
See, where, to work their master’s high behest, 
His vassals throng, and thrill the human breast;— 
Love, cherub watcher of the murmuring shade; 
Dark scowling Hate; Ambition with his blade; 
Envy, coarse churl; Joy, chanting to the gale; 
Pale Horror, quaking at its own wild tale; 

Hope, that in every cloud a rainbow sees; 

And coward Fear, that starts at every breeze; 
Ruthless Revenge; Remorse with smothered sigh; 
Anger uncurbed, and Grief with streaming eye; 
All, all bring offerings at their lord’s command, 
To cheer and charm and humanize the land. 


O never here, while youth and beauty tread, 

May shame demand—one sacred tear be shed; 

Scorn track the footpath of each traitor here, 

Who dares defile what Genius dared to rear. 

Their kindred powers let Wit and Mirth unite, 

To wake and warm the hearts they would delight; 
good and wise appreve the strain, ~ 

And all the graces bless the Drama’s rei 
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MARRIED, 

On Tuesday evening, 16th instant, by the Rey, 
Dr. De Lancey, Mr. Francis SHOEMAKER, Mer. 
chant, of this city, to Maria Twe ts, daughter of 
James Stokes, Esq. of Germantown. 


On the evening of the 18th inst. by the Rev. Dr, 
Janeway, N. Tuorr, of Rahway, N. J. (of the house 
{of A. G. Thorp & Co. Augusta, Ga.) to Caroxr;, 
daughter of Francis J. Labau, late of Trenton, N. J, 

On Thursday, the 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hur. 
ley, Joan C. Doze, of Jonestown, Lebanon county, 
to Brinert, daughter of Michael Murray, of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Ely, 
Mr. C. Griipersteve, Merchant, of 
Wilkesbarre, to Miss Mary R. Garviner, of this § 
city, daughter of the late Dr. John Gardiner, of 
Long Island, N. Y. 

On Thursday evening, the 18th inst. by William 
Milnor, Esq. Mayor, Mr. Isrart EsTiack, of the 
State of New Jersey, to Miss Loutsa G., daughter 
of Joseph Gatchel, Senior, Esq. of this city. 

At Bridgeton, N. J. on Wednesday evening last, 
by the Rev. Ethan Osborn, Mr. Francis G. Brew- 
sTER, to Miss Ruts, youngest daughter of Mark 
Riley, Esq. all of the above place. 


On Tuesday evening, Feb. 16th, 1830, Mrs. Rr- | 
BEccA, consort of Doctor Harvey Kuapp, in the 32d 
year of her age. 

On Tuesday evening, 16th inst. ANN, daughter of 
Anrraur Farrier, in the third year of her age. 

On Tuesday, 16th inst. NaTaan Jokes; 
in the 78th year of his age. 

On Wednesday the 17th instant, after a lingering 
and painful illness, in the 30th rye of her age, Ro- 
SANNA, wife of JEssE SmiTu, and daughter of Charles 
Johnson. 

On Wednesday morning, AERTSEN, 
son of Mr. Robert B. Aertsen, in the sixth year of 
his age. 

In this city, on the 17th instant, Mrs. Exv1zapeta 
Harrison, in the eighty-fifth vear of her age. The 
deceased has from a devoted and consistent course 
of life, left a number of friends and acquaintances to 
lament her loss. 

On Saturday the 13th instant, near Lewistown, | 
Delaware, WILTBANK, Esq. in the 35th year 
of his age. 

.At Montreal on the 4th inst. the Reverend Can- 
DIDE LEsauLNIER, after a long illness, aged 71 
years. He was one of the first French priests who 
came to this country after the commencement of the 
French Revolution. A short time after his arrival, 
he was appointed Curate of the parish of Montreal, 
which he held for 36 years. 

Lately, at Cote St. Leonard, parish of Long Pointe, 
(Upper Canada, ) widow Attarp Dirionpre, aged 
100 years and 8 months. She retained her faculties 
to the last—and never had any infirmity, except that 
within the last few years she was deprived of sight, 
—and what is very singular, she recovered it so as 
to distinguish colours, two days before her death. 

On Wednesday evening last, Mrs. Manta Craw- 
FORD, wife of Samuel H. Crawford, in the 38th year 
of her age. 

On Wednesday, the 17th inst. in the 14th year of 
her age, Sanau Pores, daughter of the late Joseph 
Potts, of Pottstown, Montgomery county. 

On Monday, 1st inst. at his residence, in Greens- 
borough, Georgia, the Hon. Thomas W. Conn, a 
Judge of the Superior Court of that State, and for- 
merly a member of Congress. 

On Thursday evening, the 18th inst. Jouw Fu- 
REY, in the iad year of his age. 

On Thursday evening, the 18th inst. Benzamin 
W. Brown, Printer, in the 28th year of his age. 

In New York, on Friday, 12th inst. in the 24th 
year of her age, Miss ALLEN Byrne, of this city, 
daughter of the late Patrick Byrne. 

On the 4th of November, 1829, on the Island of 
St. Jago de Cuba, Mr. Freperick S. Rapp, aged 44, 
years, formerly of New York, and for many years a 
resident of the Island. 

On Thursday, after three days illness, Joseru V. 
Krinsky, in the 44th year of his age. 

At Brandywine Mills, yesterday morning, HENRY 
Lea, youngest son of the late ‘thomas Lea, in the 
19th year of his age. 

At Marseilles, on the 20th January, NaTHanien 
H. Carter, late editor of the New York Statesman. 
On Tuesday, in the 78th year of her age, Mrs. 
KuGLer, relict of the late Charles Kug- 
er. 

On Sunday evening the 21st instant, in the 38th 
year of his age, Joun Caristine, Constable of the 
5th Ward, Northern Liberties. 
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Nelson Hall, Pittsford, Monroe, N. Y. 
J. P. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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